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SPECIAL 
KIWANIS 
TOURS 


NEW YORK CITY—THE GRAY LINE 
TOUR 1 LOWER NEW YORK 


TOUR 3. GRAND COMBINATION......... $5.50 
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TOUR 5 UPPER AND LOWE! 


TOUR 6 ALL DAY [ex inclusi TOUR 


UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS....... $1.00 


NEW YORK - JUNE 21-25, 1953 


DAY LINE SIGHTSEEING YACHT CRUISES 
AROUND MANHATTAN ISLAND........... $2.50 
ONE-DAY ESCORTED TOUR 

HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE STEAMER 

AND MOTOR COACH 

BEAR MOUNTAIN, WEST POINT, 

HYDE PARK Ses ee $7.95 
WEEK END TOURS: 


*T} 


+ 


$29.95 
$29.95 
$29.95 


$22.75 


ONE WEEK 
BUDGET VACATIONS: 


NTw 6 . ~ 
Cry |] y 
*SIX DAYS 


Le 


$79.95 


..... $125 up 





FOR RESERVATIONS—PARKER S, 
196 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK N. Y 
CHECK YOUR CHOICE—MU 9-6053. 
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re-coating costs 


| Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 


T.: BIG LEAGUE baseball season opens here this week and 
it’s all we can do to keep our mind on work. We suspect that 
a good many other Kiwanians get the same feeling about this time of | 
year, when the ump begins hollering and ball parks everywhere | 
once more echo to the crack of hickory meeting horsehide. This 
would be reason enough for putting a baseball picture on the cover 
of the May issue. But there is a second, more subtile explanation. 
We want to get everyone enthused about the ‘Kiwanis Nite” baseball 
game that will be played June 23 for the benefit of Kiwanis 
conventioneers and their families in New York City. The world r j ; 
champion Yankees have set aside more than 5000 tickets just for New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
Kiwanians and space is being left on the convention program | pean sane hese dagen ce — oe 

: E | bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 

so that delegates can ing qualities to give you more coverage .. . 
attend. To get the full . faster. 
story, see page 41. oN 
Elsewhere in this issue 
you will find articles 
and pictures about the 
convention itself, the 
host city and district. 
We’re mighty enthusias- 
tic about going to New 
York and we keep look- 
ing at that departure 
date which we’ve circled 

















“ Pan ee | & ae 8 ei Z Bia, 
on our office calendar. Or ee aad 

. strong Roberts photo i * ‘ . 
Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
\ to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
\YPRING IS THE TIME for housecleaning and rearranging, and you can | fence in the same operation. 
see from the way the front of the magazine has changed that ' 
the editors have caught the spirit of the season. “Kiwanis Roundup” 
and “Club Officers’ Column” have been combined and 
more space has been given to this feature. Then we've moved 
“Program Suggestions” forward where it will be easier to find. 


i) E WERE pleasantly surprised, the other day, to receive an award 
from the American Heritage Foundation. AHF thought that articles | 
in the magazine last fall encouraged voting in the national election. 








Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
a ; Ce : easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
convention in The Kiwanis Magazine. This final preconvention issue | feyce—not on the workers, not on the ground 


will contain pictures of those whose efforts make the convention Ideal for long or short fences. 


possible; a day-by-day summary of the program; and the Inter- | 
national president’s All-Kiwanis Week message. In addition we're [= LEUM 
planning some interesting and significant articles related to other 
® 
eo 2 


Kiwanis interests. The lead story will tell how Francis Scott Key, an 


= MONTH you'll find more about the forthcoming International 


amateur poet, wrote America’s stirring national anthem. Immediate > Ao An Exclusive 
. _ . ° ° ormvia 
Past International President Claude B. Hellmann will discuss r @ Proved 

; ”@ Throughout 


the current proposal to acquire a headquarters building for Kiwanis 

International. Of special interest to club officers will be a 
a feature telling how clubs can use motion pictures most = = cLiLL tn ca 

; , f me i 

effectively. All responsible citizens these days should know MN ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! ff 

something about what Communists think and why. This knowledge | RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ; 

enables us to fight the menace more effectively. For this reason \ pot green ee ne 
: : *1Ls : ‘ s as snow S yw yo w yi1er- 

the June issue will carry a feature describing a day in the ' phericatk ae can ns wi gt oie 1 

life of an Italian Red. Written by a staunch anti-Communist, the | coating our wire fences. Include com- . 
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Over 25 Years 





feature draws a frightening picture of the peculiar condition plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
of the Communist mind. Another article discusses the seasonal pores and ae gga of caer 
: : ave approximately _________ yards o 
fireworks problem and suggests a way that clubs can safeguard local'}! Ve Fb y ) 


boys and girls. C. W. Eel 6vccsneadatimssiscndsnneanaawe 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8. Courts and Patent 
Office 
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NO KNEE INTERFER- 
ENCE. WILL NOT TIP 


—————— ¢ 
4) Direct Prices To 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 

and All Institutions 

Write for Catalog 
2 GOkeINe Taucns and Discounts 
STACK ONLY 297 HIGH * 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonrce_ COMPANY 
16 CHURCH STREE COLFAX, IOWA 
































The Memory Lingers On 
. . . Fifty-four of the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan delegation to the Los Angeles 
Kiwanis convention boarded a train out 
of Chicago one beautiful night in 1948. 
This group occupied three compartment 
cars and a club car. The association and 
friendliness developed within this group 
became so cemented that they have be- 
come an organization and have met 
each year at the Wisconsin-Upper 
Michigan Mid-Winter Council time for 
the last five years. Besides this, two 
summer meetings have been held. 
At each one of our meetings the bond 
of friendship is renewed and rekindled. 
At each meeting part or all of our 1948 
trip is revived in the details which 
make it live again. . . . It is unusual for 
a group [like this] to continue on with 
renewed spirit. . . . It could only happen 
with a group of understanding Kiwani- 
ans. 

Hubert H. Karrmann, Past Governor 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 


Welcome, Conventioneers 

I am very pleased to learn that Ki- 
wanis is holding its annual convention 
in New York from June 21 to 25. I 
wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
tending to Kiwanians an invitation to 
visit Bermuda before after the 
convention. A most cordial welcome 
will await Kiwanis, and everything 
possible will be done to make your visit 
to the colony enjoyable. 

N. H. P. Vesey, Chairman 

Bermuda Trade Development Board 

Hamilton, Bermuda 


and 


A Salesman Speaks 


...An article in the January 1953 issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, under the 
title “Fie Upon the Dotted Line,” held 
my attention. And puzzled me, too. It 
seems the author was very much upset 
because he came into possession of what 
we salesmen call a prospect or customer 
card. It excited him to learn that this 
card which bore his name contained a 
miniature record about him. As re- 
counted by him in his article, I suspect 
the information about “lumps of sugar 
in his coffee” and “dates of changing 
his underwear” was rather far-fetched. 
Perhaps they were even a product of 
his imagination. 

This much is true: An _ interested, 
alert salesman, one who really wants to 
serve the best interests of his customer, 
should have as much information about 





the customer as possible. To have these 
facts in mind enables him to study just 


how to better serve the interests of 
customers and present his service or 
product. This information helps him to 
fit into the life or business needs of his 
prospective customer. If this is true, 
then, would it not be good business on 
the salesman’s part to have a customer 
record of such facts? Of course it 
would. Salesmen need records as much 
as any other business department. 

For the life of me I can see nothing 
suspicious or to get excited about in 
discovering that a salesman carries such 
a record. In fact I would, I think, have 
more confidence in such a salesman. He 
would be more apt to know how best 
to provide and promote that which 
would serve my private or business life. 
And that is the aim of any real sales- 
man. 

Then why “Fie Upon the Dotted 
Line”? I say more power to the sincere 
salesman and the wise buyer. I take 
my hat off to the good old dotted line! 

Harry N. Brown, Kiwanian 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


“Somewhat Outstanding ... 


. The Kiwanis Club of Mount Vernon, 
Indiana broke an attendance record in 
the month of October which we feel is 
somewhat outstanding. September 1952 
was our forty-eighth consecutive month 
of one hundred per cent attendance for 
everyone in the club. The record was 
broken unavoidably due to one mem- 
ber being unable to make up because 
of a serious operation. 

We would be extremely interested in 
learning what the International record 
is for one hundred: per cent attendance 
of an entire club. 

Dee Crabtree, Jr., President 
Mount Vernon, Indiana 


Kiwanis International does not keep 
a comparative record of club attend- 
ance. Our only means of learning about 
perfect attendance records is when 
clubs such as this report their achieve- 
ments to us. For this reason it is not 
possible for us to make a definite 
statement concerning the highest at- 
tendance record ever achieved by a 
club. We can say, however, that this 
accomplishment—forty-eight consecu- 
tive months—is extraordinary. Every 
member of the Mount Vernon club de- 
serves a great deal of credit for this 


singular accomplishment. 
—THE EDITORS 
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US-CANADA GOOD WILL 


MANY SPECIAL MEETINGS marked US- 
Canada Good Will Week, April 26 to 
May 2. One of these was the visit which 
ome twenty-nine members of the To- 
ronto, Ontario club paid to Aurora, 
Illinois. Back in 1951 about thirty mem- 
bers of the Aurora club flew up to 


Toronto to celebrate US-Canada Good 


Will Week, and this year the Cana- 
dians returned the visit 
For several years now, members of 


the St. Thomas, Ontario club have gone 
inter-clubbing south of the border to 
celebrate US-Canada Good Will Week. 
On April 28 this year, the St. Thomas 
delegation arrived in Philadelphia for 
a big inter-club. Then they went north 
to New York City for another meeting 
the next day. 

On April 29 the Windsor, Ontario 
club played host to 300-400 Kiwanians 
from the Michigan and Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime Districts. This US-Canada 
Good Will Week meeting is an estab- 
lished tradition with the Windsor club 





CHAMPION DISTRICTS 
TABULATION of club activity reports for 


1952 has just been completed. The fol- 


lowing figures are based on the per- 
centage of clubs in each district report- 
ing service activities (i.e., agriculture 
ind conservation, boys and girls work 
public and business affairs, support of 
churches, underprivileged children and 
vocational guidance 


Here are the top five districts based 
on the per cent of activity reports that 
First, Nebraska 
Second, Montana, 
Minnesota- Dakotas, 


were filed during 1952 
lowa, 99.4 per cent 
99.0 per cent. Th 


98.7 per cent 
cent. Fifth, 
cent. 


Fourth, Florida, 98.6 pei 
Texas-Oklahoma, 98.5 pel 
The lowest-ranking district in all 
Kiwanis International 
of 89.5 per cent 


1 


achieved a total 


SAN FRANCISCO IN °56 

THE International Board of Trustees has 
voted to hold the 1956 International con- 
vention in San Francisco. The tentative 
dates: June 17-21. The 1954 convention 
will be in Miami, May 9-13, and 1955 i 


; 


scheduled for the Cle veland convention 


June 26-30. 


NEW BOOKLET 

“KIWANIS IN ACTION,” a comprehensive 
booklet reviewing Kiwanis activities for 
1952, will be available at the New York 
convention. Ask your delegates to get 
a copy at the Club Clinic in the Meetin’ 
House. This publication is an excellent 
medium for explaining Kiwanis to new 
members. 


CORONATION MEETING 

Asout FIFTY Kiwanians from the United 

States and Canada will attend a special 

Kiwanis precoronation meeting in Lon- 

don, England, June 1. The place: Bal- 
Restaurant, 

London. The 


moral Room, Trocadero 
Piccadilly Circus, West 1, 
time: 12:30 p.m. 

Kiwanians and their wives are cor- 
dially invited to attend this gathering. 
After your arrival in London, please 
register at the Canadian-Pacific Rail- 
road Office, Trafalgar Square, West 2, 
London. 

A similar meeting was held in this 
very same place sixteen years ago just 
before the coronation of King George 
VI. Mrs. William Kotchapaw, wife of 

Winnipeg Kiwanian who is helping 
Past International President Don Mur- 
doch handle the current meetit 
tended the Kiwanis session in 1937. 





* 
19/1 Altoona, Pennsylvania, May 8 
oh Ei Trenton, New Jersey, May 15 
Atlanta, Georgia, Moy 27 
Binghamton, New York, May 317 


Pa Salina. Kansas, Moy 7? 
()) ot 
wep Alameda California, May 2 


Gothenburg, Nebraska, Moy 4 
Lawrenceville, Georgia, Moy 4 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, Moy 8 
Chillicothe, Illinois, May 10 
Oregon City, Oregon, Moy 16 
loomsburg, Pennsylvania, Moy 17 
Jackson, Kentucky, May 18 

Santa Maria, California, May 19 
Seaford, Delaware, Moy 27 
Wooster, Ohio, May 22 
Carrington, North Dakota, Moy 23 
Navasota, Texas, Moy 26 

New Rockford, North Dakota, May 28 
Lakewood, New Jersey, Moy 29 


* 
199% Chester Pike, Pennsylvania, Moy 3 
Se Hope, Arkansas, Moy 15 
Hoosick Falls, New York, Moy 17 
Newhal!-Saugus, California, May 17 
Seaside, Oregon, May 25 
Weirton, West Virginia, May 28 
(Organized as Weirton-Cove. Name 
changed June 5, 1948.) 
Davis, Oklahoma, May 29 
Meade, Kansas, May 29 





Hollywood movie producer, is 
bands The 
Baton Twirlers Association, of 
wanian, is the head. 


project is being 


The producers of this movie 
twirlers, 


tests will be sponsored by NBTA 


rectors, and some 
sters in the regional competition. 


Lasky when they go to 


Kiwanis 
ready 


HERE'S an interesting proposition for 
getting 
undertaken in cooperation with the 
which Don Sartell, a Janesville, Wisconsin Ki- 


want 
and this is where Kiwanis enters the picture. 


Holly wood. ) 
gram will soon be sent to your club president. 


HOLLYWOOD BECKONS TALENTED YOUNG DRUM MAJORETTES 


clubs. Jesse L. Lasky, a famous 
to make a film about high school 
National 


to star the nation’s best young baton 
Regional twirling con- 


the winners will appear in the film. 


Kiwanis clubs can help talented local youngsters go to the tryouts. 
Kiwanians can call these contests to the attention of local school band di- 

clubs will want to sponsor the appearance of 

(Expenses of the winners will be paid by 
News releases describing the entire pro- 


talented young- 





RESOLUTIONS 

SOON YOUR CLUB will receive a copy 
of the tentative resolutions to be 
acted upon by convention delegates 
in New York City. These were 
drafted by the International Com- 
mittee on Resolutions and are based 
on resolutions submitted by clubs 
or districts. Clubs are encouraged 
to discuss the tentative resolutions 
so that your delegates will know 
what your club thinks about each 
of the issues. It is not advisable, 
however, that delegates be in- 
structed to vote one way or the 
other, because discussion at the 
International convention in New 
York may provide additional in- 
formation. Delegates should be 
free to reconsider their opinions 
at the convention. 








REPORT YOUR ACTIVITIES 
WHEN MAKING UP your club’s activity 
reports every month, tell what the club 
is doing, what it has accomplished and 
what is being planned. Be sure to re- 
port a continuing activity—Boy Scout 
troop sponsorship, for example—every 
month. Do not take it for granted that 
you will receive credit because you 
have mentioned an activity before. 
Your monthly report is rated as fol- 
lows: the maximum credit is given to 
your club if at least once each quarter 
it completes a project in each one of the 
listed categories (Boys and Girls Work, 
Public Affairs, Support of Churches, 
etc.). You might, for instance, spend 
several months working on a Red Cross 
fund-raising drive. This project, when 
completed, would give your club a 
public affairs credit for the quarter. 
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CONVENTION SPECIAL 
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Windows of this train carry pictures of the Rochester, New York Kiwanians who have 


made reservations for the convention. 


Club Pres. Millard Jabaut, Past Gov. 
THE HOST DISTRICT this year is working 
hard to make the convention in New 
York City the best in the history of 
Kiwanis International. One particularly 
imaginative promotion stunt was origi- 
nated by the Kiwanis Club of Roches- 
ter. The club prepared the railroad car 
(see photograph), which is displayed 
at each meeting. When a man brings his 


Left to right, Lt. Gov. 
i Reynolds, Past Lt. Gov. John Peartree. 


Howard Stone, 


convention registration forms to the 
secretary, his picture is taken and in- 
serted in one window of the “Rochester 
Special.” A second display car was pre- 
pared to accommodate pictures of all 
the convention-bound Kiwanians from 
the Genesee Division and the Rochester 
Club is confident that every window 
will be filled. 





CONVENTION DELEGATES 

FacH KIwanlis CLUuB is entitled to send 
two official delegates to the Interna- 
tional convention in New York City, 
June 21-25. A member of your club 
should be named as an alternate for 
each delegate in case anything should 
prevent him from attending the con- 
vention. 

Each delegate must be properly certi- 
fied. This is accomplished by filing the 
special certification forms that were 
sent to all club secretaries. If it is 
necessary to make a last-minute change 
in your official convention delegation, 
notify the Kiwanis Convention Office, 
Statler Hotel, New York 1, New York. 
Receipt of room reservations and official 
registration do not certify a delegate in 
convention voting. Certification must 
be done separately, as has been in- 
dicated above. 


GETTING OUT THE VOTE 

THE Krwanis Crus of Millville, New 
Jersey has organized a Ballot Battalion 
to get out the vote in a local election. 
Using techniques that were tested ' y 
many Kiwanis clubs last fall, the Mill- 
ville Kiwanians are leading fifteen local 
organizations in a community-wide 
get-out-the-vote effort. This is another 
indication that the Ballot Battalion 
idea is being kept alive for use in local 
elections where get-out-the-vote pro- 
motion by a public spirited group is 
usually needed to stimulate a sizeable 
turnout. 





SUPPORT OF CHURCHES 
LOOKING FOR a novel and effective 
support of churches activity? If 
so consider the recordings pre- 
pared by the International Com- 
mittee on Support of Churches 
for use on radio stations. Infor- 
mation has been sent to club sec- 
retaries and presidents. 
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MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 
THERE WERE 216,948 Kiwanians and 3556 


clubs at presstime, April 17. Key Club | 


membership totaled 22,413 in 1062 high 


schools. Circle K, the Kiwanis-sponsored 


organization for college men, now num- 
bers fifty-one chapters. Circle K rep- 
resentatives will meet at the Interna- 
tional convention to work out plans for 
a permanent International organization 
of their own. 





PRESIDENT’S VISITS 
DurinG May, Walter J. L. Ray, our 
International president, is plan- 
ning to visit: Los Angeles; the 
Hawaiian Islands; San Francisco 
and Oakland-Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Portland, Maine; Spring- 
field and Boston, Massachusetts; 
Spartanburg, South Carolina; 
Greensboro, North Carolina; and 
Beckley and Charles Town, West 


Virginia. 











BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 

Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT Bennett 
O. Knudson was one of ten people who 
journeyed behind the Iron Curtain in 
early April. The group received un- 
expected permission to visit Moscow, 
where they were treated with surpris- 
ing courtesy. The Americans repre- 
sented small-town newspapers and 
radio stations. (Ben is president of Sta- 
tion KATE in Albert Lea, Minnesota.) 

In Russia the travelers visited a sub- 
way system, a university, a candy fac- 
tory and a collective farm. The Ameri- 
cans’ admission to Moscow, which coin- 
cided with worldwide Russian peace 
overtures, received wide publicity in 
the nation’s press. 

This was the most spectacular phase 
of a flying tour which took Ben and his 
traveling companions to Berlin, Bonn, 
Vienna, Belgrade, Athens, Cairo, Beirut, 
Rome, Paris and London. 
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Approved 
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EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 

. Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, oe Oe 
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Checker NO. 50 
> WARDROBE RACK 


In churches, schools, 


clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants wherever 
Zroups gather 


Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 

each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 









equipment and furniture. 


N VALET RACKS © 


1 — Statronary and portable 
Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
for the office and the home 


. ty 
wtecker 
Commercial, industrial 
and institutronal wardrobe equip- YF 
ment and complete checkrooms 





Write for Catalog CK-7 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


$821 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 
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HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE | 
AND CHRONIC CASES ' 
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STANDARD STOCK FORMS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 





CHECK 
LIST 
AND 


BILLS OF LADING (| 
INVOICE SETS [| 
PURCHASE ORDER SETS 
SALES ORDER SETS [ 
WRITE RECEIVING REPORT [7] 
FOR | __ REQUISITION FORM 1 
CORRESPONDENCE SETS 
SAMPLES W-2 TAX FORMS 
AND | new: visiTOR PASSES FOR 
PRICES 


JOO 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


IMPRINTED WITH YOUR NAME, ETC. 
10-DAY SHIPMENT—LOW PRICES 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO., INC. 
214 William St., New York 38, N.Y. 


New York City. 
Belleville, N. J. 








Plants: 
Newark, N. J., 














VACATION HINT 

WHEN PLANNING your vacation, 
your itinerary with your club 
tary. He has an official directory which 
lists the meeting place and time of each 
Kiwanis club en route. This will en- 
able you to visit clubs along the way. 
You'll make new friends and at the 
same time uphold your own attendance 
record and that of your club. 


check 
secre- 


SAFETY SURVEY 

KIWwANis and the National Committee 
for Traffic Safety are helping commu- 
nities solve local traffic problems. Spe- 
cial booklets will soon be sent to each 
Kiwanis club in cities of than 
10,000 people. This will: 1) show 
clubs what they can do to help solve 
their city’s traffic problems; 2) help 
clubs encourage their city officials to 
take appropriate action; and 3) help 
Kiwanians understand the problems 
faced by public officials who deal with 


more 


traffic problems. 

A second phase of this program in- 
volves communities of less than 10,000 
people. Too little is known of the 
cial traffic problems faced by these 
smaller cities, and Kiwanis and NCTS 
are working together to get the 
The first step is development of a ques- 
commu- 


spe- 


facts. 


tionnaire that will enable these 


MS ROUNDUP connec) 


nities to evaluate their traffic problems. 
About the time you get this magazine, 
each club in a town of less than 10,000 
will receive a checklist to determine 
whether or not existing traffic question- 
naires are adequate for analyzing 
small-town traffic problems. Clubs are 
asked to work with local safety experts 
filling out these checklists, which will 


be returned to the General Office. They 
will then be given to safety experts 
who will analyze results. As soon 


afterward as possible, self-testing ques- 
tionnaires will be sent to participating 
clubs. 

Your help in this program will lead 


to a scientific analysis of the traffic 
problem in your town. The entire 
community can benefit from such a 


study. 


FORM 990 DUE 

CLUBS IN THE UNITED STATES 
to file Form 990 by May 15 in order to 
preserve their exemption status with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. A 
form was sent to each club with the 
April issue of the Quarterly Club Bul- 
letin. 

Kiwanis clubs are not 
exempt from federal income taxes 
under Section 101 of the Internal Reve- 
Code. exemp- 


are obliged 


automatically 


nue In order to secure 





PROGH A 


JULY 
> Independence Day 


_— 


The observance of Independence Day, 
July 4, is a “must” on your program 
calendar. The meeting can be devoted 
to an appraisal of freedom and what it 
means. With the ideal of liberty being 
challenged by Communism, thoughtful 
observance of July 4 is especially im- 
portant this year. Ministers or spokes- 
men for such organizations as the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 


Wars, Amvets, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Sons (or Daughters) of the 
American Revolution, can deliver ap- 


propriate Independence Day messages. 
July 4 is a fine time to dedicate memo- 
rials to those whose contributions have, 
through the years, preserved and broad- 
ened our independence. Or you can use 
the occasion to give awards to winners 
of patriotic essay contests. You can think 
up many more good programs that tie 
in with the theme of July 4. 


> Dominion Day 

During the first week in July, clubs 
throughout Canada celebrate Dominion 
Day, a patriotic observance. Dominion 
Day programs can be devoted to talks 
about the Canadian way of life. Since 
this Canadian holiday coincides with 


SUGGESTIONS 


Independence Day in the US, 
clubs take advantage of the occasion to 
extend greetings to clubs on the other 
International inter- 
staged by those 
close to 


many 


side of the border. 
club meetings can be 
clubs fortunate enough to be 


the international boundary. 


> Hawaiian Anniversary 

Tuesday, July 7, marks the fifty-fifth 
anniversary of Hawaii's annexation by 
the United States. In view of the pend- 
ing statehood for Hawaii, 
vote meetings during the week of July 
7 to the islands. If someone in your 
community has been to Hawaii, he or 
she can describe the islands and may, 
in addition, be able to show colored 
slides or movies. 


clubs can de- 


> Scout Jamboree 

The Third National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America will be*held in 
Newport Beach, California from July 
10-16. Many clubs which sponsor Scout 
troops will be sending boys to the jam- 
boree. When the travelers return, they 
can appear before your club and report 
on the trip. This would be a good oc- 
casion to honor all the members and 
leaders of the troop, or troops, your 
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tion, certain data must be submitted to 
the Treasury Department and a ruling 
obtained. Once exemption is granted, 
an annual report on Treasury Depart- 
ment Form 990 is required to be filed 
by May 15 for the preceding year. In- 
structions for securing exemption, affi- 
davit forms and Forms 990 can be pro- 


cured from your local director of 
Internal Revenue. 
State the following on Form 990: 


“Kiwanis International (of which this 
club is a constituent) has been granted 
exemption by letters dated February 4, 
1953, Section 101, Subsection 9. 


LIABLE FOR DAMAGES? 
SUMMERTIME brings a number of Ki- 
wanis-sponsored outdoor activities such 
as youth camps and playgrounds. These 
projects are fine, but each club should 
consider the fact that it may be liable 
for damages incurred by those who 
participate. One Eastern club, for in- 
stance, was threatened by a lawsuit 
when a girl’s eye was injured on a 
club-sponsored playground. The suit 
was withdrawn when the injury healed, 
but the club learned an important 
lesson. 

“Ever since that experience, our club 
has carried liability insurance,” reports 
a past secretary. 

All clubs are urged to look into this 
matter. 


SINGERS WANTED 

THERE’S STILL TIME to join the mass Ki- 
wanis chorus that is scheduled to per- 
form at the International convention in 
New York City. Groups or individuals 
wanting to take part should write at 
once to Ralph W. Wright, chairman of 
the International Committee on Pro- 
grams and Music, 1644 Roosevelt Ave- 
nue, Indianapolis 18, Indiana. Each 
person should buy his music at home 
and begin practicing before leaving for 
the convention. Group practice ses- 
sions will be held in New York before 
the chorus sings in public. Selections 
to be sung were listed on page 46 of 
The Kiwanis Magazine for March. You 
can also get this information from 
Ralph. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SESSION 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN vocational 
guidance committee chairmen’ and 
members from fifty-five Michigan clubs 
gathered in East Lansing to attend a 
clinic sponsored by the district commit- 
tee on vocational guidance. The key- 
note speakers were District Governor 
Ralph Keyes and Kiwanian J. P. S. 
Nethercott, a vocational guidance ex- 
pert from London, Ontario. 

“The reaction and attendance were 
beyond our expectations,” reports Fern- 
dale Kiwanian F. Ralph Frostic, co- 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Vocational Guidance. THE END 





club is sponsoring. They can be invited 
to dinner and special awards can be 
given by your club to outstanding 
Scouts and leaders, 


> Farm Safety Week 

July 19-25 is National Farm Safety 
Week. Many interesting programs can 
be worked out in cooperation with your 
local safety council, county agent and/ 
or rural-organizations (Farm Bureaus, 
co-ops, Grange, Farmers’ Union, 4-H, 
FFA and others). Kiwanis program 
planners can get a helpful Farm Safety 
Week brochure from the Farm Division 
of the National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. This publication contains some 
fine suggestions that will help you in 
planning an appropriate program. 


> Convention Reports 

Sometime in July the men who rep- 
resented your club at the International 
convention in New York City will re- 
turn home. (Some Kiwanians who 
went to Alaska after last year’s con- 
vention in Seattle didn’t get home for 
weeks afterward!) Be sure to reserve 


one meeting so that your conven- 
tioneers can give a full report of their 
experiences. 


Along this line, Kiwanis clubs which 
are Key Club sponsors can build a good 
program around the report of Key 
Club boys who attended their own 
International convention in Los Angeles 
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July 2-4. 
to attend. 


Key Clubbers can be invited 


» Outdoor Meetings 

The spirit of summertime lures many 
clubs out of doors for picnic meetings, 
excursions tours. Families often 
attend these special doings and much 
good will can be built. Such special 
meetings are made to order for inter- 


and 


club relations, too. 

One word of caution is in order, how- 
ever. Be sure to hold a round-table 
meeting at the time and place of your 
regular meeting! One or two Kiwan- 
ians should attend so that visitors who 
come unannounced will not be dis- 
appointed. Often vacationing Kiwan- 
ians travel far out of their way to make 
up a meeting and you owe it to them to 
have a round table when your meeting 
place is changed. 


COMING EVENTS 

>» August 

District Convention Plans 

Picnic Outing—family affair 

Friendship Day-——invite business com- 
petitors 

“The Church—A Factor of Freedom”— 
in charge of the club Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spir- 
itual Aims 

National Cerebral Palsy Week—August 
1-7 

Civic Holiday—Canada—August 3 

National Aviation Day—August 19 

Red Cross Day—August 22 














A PROVEN PLAN 





The FORDWAY PLAN 
is more than just a vending 
machine. It is a complete 
system for raising funds "@ 
which has been proven ef- o 
fective by years of expe- 
rience. "® 
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The FORDWAY PLAN includes 
Ford Self-Service Machines, 

Ford Branded Ball Gum, 

Ford Branded Chewlets. 

Ford Branded Hard Candy Balls, 
Ford Chlorophyll Ball Gum. 
Reliable Machines—Quality Products 


Protection against damage claims for 
sponsors and locations. 


Honest alert operators. 

Records which can prove the accuracy 
of commissions paid. 

Promotional aids to increase revenues, 


Local recognition of sponsors com- 
munity service. 


ONLY THE FORDWAY PLAN 
GIVES ALL THIS. 


This modernized FORDW AY PLAN 
with diversified products will work 
for large or small clubs. 


Write for information. 








"Often copied—never equalled’ 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 
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Get Your New 
Kiwanis Emblem 


BOOK ENDS 


IN ECCLESIASTICAL BRASS. Gleaming in bold 
relief against a subdued oxidized background. 
Lacquered to preserve the finish and prevent 
tarnishing. Has Kiwanis Emblem. 


Felt rests prevent scratching of tables and desks 
Weight. 7 pounds. 6” high, 47%" wide. 


IDEAL FOR FATHER'S DAY GIFT 


individually packed in gift boxes. Only $12.95 a set, 
postpaid. Send check or money order today. Money- 
Back Guarantee 

CHESTNUT HILL CRAFTERS 


Box 86-K Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. 








FLOWERS 
from 
CALIFORNIA 


LAVENDER ORCHID 
n- CORSAGES 


Single $5—Double $8 


P WHITE ORCHID 
eliate include airmail CORSAGES 
special delivery Single $8—Double $15 


Best quality Orchids—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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CALIFORNIA Zres& FLOWERS and GIFTS 


518 Hyde Park Boulevard, Los Angeles 43, California 








What Every Good 
Kiwanian Should Know 


Anan a 


Now There Are 


216,948 


Of You In 


3556 


Kiwanis Clubs 
80.5% 92.5% 


5 
§ 
Of You Own Of You 
Your Own Home Are Married 
: 


~ eatatatanal 


76.6% 


Of You Are 
Business Executives 


23.4% 
Of You Are 
Professional Men 


. . . And You All Can Be 
Reached Directly Through The 
Advertising Columns Of ... 








The Kiwanis Magazine 
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Q. | am a lieutenant governor. Can 
I serve as the delegate of one of the 
clubs in my division which does not 
expect to be represented at the New 
York convention? 


A. No. Article [X, Section 9 of the 
International Bylaws provides that the 
“delegates and their alternates shall be 
privileged members in good 
club they 


active ol! 
standing of the 
In view of your services to 
district this 


chartered 
represent.” 
your club, 
year, it would be appropriate for your 
own club to name you as one of its two 


division and 


delegates. 


Q. Are past district governors dele- 
gates-at-large at International conven- 


tions? 


Article X, Section 
Constitution 


“ a2 | 
to Elec- 


A. They are not. 
4 of the International 
limits the delegates-at-large 
tive officers, Past Presidents, and 
Chairmen of Standing and Special 
Committees of Kiwanis International.” 


QO. We would like to secure from the 
General Office, envelopes addressed to 
the presidents of all Kiwanis clubs so 
that we can bring to their attention a 
project for raising funds for our char- 
ity work. We feel that this activity, 
which is with the youth of our com- 
munity, is a very worthy one in which 
other clubs would like to have a part. 


A. In view of the worthiness of the 
project described in your letter, we can 
understand the feeling of your club 
that other clubs would be interested in 
contributing to it. However, all Ki- 
wanis clubs have charitable 
which they rightly consider meritorious. 
For this reason the International Board 
of Trustees has restricted the soliciting 


projects 


by a club for funds, regardless of pur- 
pose, to the territorial limits of the club 
making the appeal. Your club’s solici- 
tation of funds should, therefore, be 
limited to your own club's territorial 
limits. 


Q. We have just lost our immediate 
past president by death. This reduces 
the number of our board of directors 
from twelve to eleven. How do we fill 
this vacancy? 


A. Under the provisions of Article 
VI, Section 1 of the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, the active or privileged 
member who served as president of 
your club most recently prior to your 
deceased immediate past president auto- 


matically became immediate past presi- 
dent. No election is necessary. 


Q. Our club feels that the term “‘un- 
derprivileged child” casts a stigma on 
children helped by the program of this 
committee. May we give the under 
privileged child committee a different 
name in our club? 


A. Yes, provided Article [X, Section 
3 of your bylaws uses the same wording 
in defining the duties of this committee 
as is used in the Standard Form for 
‘lub Bylaws in defining the duties of 
the Committee on  Underprivileged 
Child. 


Q. We have twelve members on our 
board of directors. If there are nine 
members present, does the vote of six 
in favor of electing or disciplining a 
member comply with the requirement 
of the bylaws for a two-thirds vote? 


A. No. The bylaws require a two- 
thirds vote of the entire board of di- 
rectors. Since your entire board consists 
of twelve members, the vote of eight 
members of the board is necessary to 
elect or discipline a member regardless 
of the number of the members of the 
board present. In other words, if nine 
of twelve members of the board at- 
tended the meeting, eight must vote to 
elect or discipline, and if more than one 
member votes in the negative, the mo- 
tion to elect or discipline is lost. 


Q. The custom of our club is that 
the president does not vote except in 


case of a tie. Is this correct? 


A. Only partially. Roberts Rules of 
Order, which is the parliamentary au- 
thority for all 
not specifically covered by the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws, provides that 
the president or chairman is entitled to 
vote when the vote is by ballot (but 
not after the tellers have commenced 
to count the ballots) and in all other 
cases where the vote would change the 
result. If your board is equally divided 
with five members voting in favor of a 
matter and five members voting against 
it, the president can then cast his vote 
because it will change the result. Simi- 
larly, if six members vote for a motion 
and five members vote in the negative, 
the president can add his vote to the 
negative, thus creating a tie and defeat- 
ing the proposed motion. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that if the 
president votes to create a tie, thus pre- 
venting the passage of a motion, he 
cannot break the tie by voting again. He 
can vote only once. THE END 


matters of procedure 
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LAMIT TAXES -- 


By BEN DEAN, 


Past International President 


Max: TIMES you hear it said: “Why 
knock myself out working—the government will 
take most of it anyway.” 

That is the evil of excessive taxes. 
They undermine incentive. And incentives are 
the spurs that maintain our nations as great in- 
dustrial with highest standards of 
living. 


economies 


Today most Kiwanians work about 
one day in three for government. 

For years Kiwanis has urged economy 
and efficiency in government. 

Last June at the Seattle convention 
the delegates adopted a sharp resolution warning 
that “taxation has all but reached confiscatory 
proportions,” urged Congress to equalize taxation 
on all competitive business and endorsed in prin- 
ciple a limit on taxation. 

The Board of Trustees enforced this 
directive by adopting as the Second Objective for 
1953: 

WORK FOR LIMITATION AND EQUALIZATION 
OF ALL TAXATION. 

Various national industrial, business 
and professional organizations have gone on rec- 
ord, like Kiwanis, for a tax limit, but the Washing- 
ton administration is opposed. 

The argument against a rigid Consti- 
tutional tax limit is that in case of a sudden all-out 
war it might handicap us to the point of disaster, 
and that in normal times it would encourage gov- 
ernment to spend and tax to the limit whether 
not. 

Admittedly a tax limit is putting the 
cart The 
budget economically, and tax accordingly. 

But years of waste and corruption in 
Washington have disillusioned the public, who are 
skeptical that anything but a hard tax ceiling will 
prevent taxes soaring to confiscatory levels. 

Canada has this year reduced taxes 
eleven per cent and will not only balance the 
budget but have a surplus. 

But already some members of the 
Eisenhower cabinet seem to have become infected 
with the Washington complex and are complaining 
of the sharp cuts proposed for their departments 
by the budget director. 

Meanwhile millions of honest citizens 
who have conscientiously reported every penny 
of income to the government wonder why their 
taxes should be spent for such weird purposes as 
a $6963 salary for an “educationist” in Mandalay, 
$5313 for a “political officer” in Colombo, Ceylon, 
$4205 for a “methods and procedure analyst” in 


needed or 


before the horse. logical way is to 


ND TAX EQUALLY 


Morocco and $4323 for a “biographic officer” in 
Madrid. 

As for the principle of equal taxation, 
it enrages honest taxpayers to learn that in recent 
years revenue and justice department officials 
have forgiven racketeers, gamblers and some 
businessmen literally millions of dollars in taxes. 

Among the notorious inequities in 
our present income tax laws is the refusal to allow 
working mothers to deduct as business expense 
the wages of baby sitters, while corporation ex- 
ecutives are permitted fantastic expense accounts. 

Equally unfair is the system of double 
taxation whereby citizens are taxed on dividends 
on which corporations have already been taxed. 


Whether cooperatives and _ various 
mutual associations are fairly taxed is bitterly 
debated. Some experts claim that co-ops should 


be paying at least half a billion dollars in taxes 
annually on their earnings because they compete 
directly with privately owned, taxpaying busi- 
Others contend that the 10,000,000 fami- 
lies owning co-op businesses should no more be 


nesses. 


required to pay taxes on their savings in pur- 
chases than millions of householders on the trad- 
ing stamps issued them by stores. 

Congress has belatedly begun to cor- 


rect some glaring inequities which permitted 
various foundations, religious, educational and 
labor groups to operate macaroni factories, race 


tracks and whatnot without paying taxes. 

Recently the head of a large food cor- 
poration launched a nationwide club named 
IGHAT. The initials stand for “I’m Gonna Holler 
About Taxes.” 

When he stated they would not at- 
tempt to tell Congress what taxes to cut, or how 
much, he is of little help to the harassed congress- 
man urged by his constituents to cut taxes but 
also secure for them federal grants for waterways, 
roads, airports, hospitals, schools, etc. 

Kiwanians and clubs can help by 
vigorously opposing even at the risk of unpopular- 
ity attempts by their communities to obtain such 
federal grants, and by commending congressmen 
and state legislators who work for economy in 
government on all levels. 

There is little point in comparing the 
nominal taxes we paid forty years ago with what 
we pay today unless we keep in mind what has 
happened to the world. 

With our taxes we are paying for 
victories in two world wars, for survival after an 
unparalleled depression and for defense against 
the most powerful slave masters in all history. 

Despite the cost. who would exchange 
our happy lot for the enslaved peoples of the 
earth! 

We are again discovering that FREE- 
DOM is not only the most precious thing in life, 
but also the most costly. THE END 
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Evidence from behind the Iron Curtain 


Will they equal ours someday? 


T MUST HAVE come as a surprise to 
] many Americans to hear our 
government experts Soviet 
Ever since 


praise 
weapons and technology. 
the US recognized the Communist 
regime some twenty years ago we 
had been told that the Soviet Union 
is a sleeping giant which may be- 
come an industrial competitor to the 
US in the distant future. 

“But not within our lifetime,’ we 
were assured. 

This kind of thinking is going out 
the The giant 
hasn't sleeping been 
working with all his might and he’s 


window. Russian 


been - he’s 
built up some terrific, terrible war 
potential. The USSR now has the 
biggest army in the world, the third 
navy and an air 
ominous proportions. 

That doesn’t sound like an under- 


3ack- 


biggest force of 


developed country, does it? 
ward countries don’t build and sup- 


By JOHN L. KENT 


elt 








just didn’t recognize the fact. 


| 


| 





shows that Red science and industry are growing fast. 


Our 


port modern military forces. 
experts, who know a lot about the 
rapid technological growth of Russia, 
are trying to get the free world to 
realize this somber fact. 

“It’s about time we stopped kid- 
ding ourselves,” a top government 
official told me recently. His feeling 
represents the realistic view 
being taken by official Washington. 

Trade and other publications are 
publishing an increasing number of 
articles about Soviet technology. 
These mirror our government’s new 
policy of “let’s not 
the Russians.” 

If after reading these stories you 
begin to wonder how the Reds got to 
be so good, here’s the answer: They 
We 
The 
true picture was hidden because we 
applied the same criteria to 
technology and Russian 


now 


underestimate 


have been good for a long time. 


had 
Russian 
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politics. We thought that since their 
government was brutal and oppres- 
tussian science and industry 
must, therefore, be second-rate. 
Conversely, we came to believe that 
American superior be- 
cause we live in a democracy. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Scientific discovery flourishes where 
it is encouraged. It knows no na- 
tional boundaries. Scientists are 
human, no matter what nationality, 
and respond just like the rest of us 
to material inducements. And the 
Soviets give their scientists induce- 
ments which, under their standards, 
are much higher than the rewards 
we give our own scientists. 


sive, 


science is 


American scientists who are quali- 
fied to judge report that the Russians 
are good in theoretical science, in de- 
velopmental research and technology 
and are making rapid strides in pro- 
duction technology. In a recent ap- 








praisal of science in the USSR, Dr. 
Conway Zirkle of the University of 
Pennsylvania had this to say: “Rus- 
sia has always produced a number 
of scientists who, by any objective 
standard, must be recognized as 
brilliant. These have often labored 
under conditions which can be best 
described as terrible. When condi- 
tions have improved, Russian science 
has -always flourished.” 

It is flourishing today, no doubt 
about that. Communist leaders know 
the value of science and do every- 
thing encourage _ it. 
Scientists, like teachers, writers and 
artists, are among the highest-paid 
people in the Soviet Union. They 


possible to 


rank just below the top-echelon 
Soviet officials. 
But, you say, isn’t all this talk 


about Soviet scientific progress just 
so much typical Communist propa- 
ganda? No. Our own scientists have 
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a way of checking on it. An impor- 
tant aspect of the scientific activity 
of any country is represented by its 
scientific publications. The pub- 
lications of the Soviet laboratories 
are extensive. Our scientists can 
and do check the research findings 
of the Soviets as evidenced in pe- 
riodicals, treatises and textbooks. 

Dr. John Turkevich of Princeton 
University, who made a study of 
Soviet physics and chemistry, re- 
ported this to a recent meeting of 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science: 

“The most important scientific 
journal in the USSR is the Dokladi 
(reports) of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. This journal, which comes 
out thirty-six times a year, contains 
branches of science 
from astronomy to zoology. Mate- 
rial reported on in the Dokladi is 
reported at a later date more exten- 


articles on all 
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sively in other journals. Next in 
the echelon of periodicals are the 
Izvestia (roughly “new announce- 
ments”) of the Academy. All sec- 
tions of the Academy also have their 
own Izvestias. Even subbranches of 
such a science as chemistry 
have their own journals. There are 
monthly journals in general chem- 
istry, applied chemistry, physical 
chemistry, analytical chemistry, col- 
loidal chemistry, and biochemistry.” 

The extent of Russia’s knowledge 
and ability in engineering and me- 
chanics was revealed, probably for 
the first time, in research on a trac- 
tor which is a metric copy of a well- 
known US manufacturer’s machine. 
Two of these Red tractors, captured 
by US Korea, were sent 
back home for evaluation. Tech- 
nicians at the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company found the machines to be 
copies of their own Model D-7. The 
Soviet machines are well engineered 
They are of much 
than US engineers 


major 


forces in 


and well made. 
better quality 


had expected. 


Tue Reps redesigned the machine 
Engineers at 
changing 
inch-foot 


to metric dimensions. 
Caterpillar observed that 
the many the 
dimensions to the metric system and 
still 
fits of the parts is an achievement 


parts from 


preserving the tolerances and 
reflecting a high degree of engineer- 
ing skill 

J. M. Davies, research director at 
Caterpillar, said that the Russians 
must understand the principle of 
part interchangeability because the 
Russian tractor engine tested by 
Caterpillar was assembled from two 
separate The Russians 
paid little attention to appearance. 
The parts are rough on the outside, 
attention 
close tolerance where it 


machines. 


but careful was given to 


finish and 
counted for performance—at bear- 
ings, for example. Caterpillar metal- 
lurgists think the final Red product 
is just about what American manu- 
facturers would if the 
same materials were available. 

The Reds are also good in the 
newer fields of electronics and jet 
Informed sources in the 
West believe that Russia now has 
electronics production capabilities 
equal to any in Western Europe— 


have done 


propulsion 


though not as good, perhaps, as 
England's 
Russian planes are good. Our 


engineers think so, and our fliers in 
Korea know so. Hundreds of Ger- 
man aviation experts, willingly or 
otherwise, threw their lot in with 
the Soviets after the end of World 


War II. The German aircraft de- 
signers and the Russian theoretical 
scientists have teamed up to pro- 
duce new planes that match or even 
surpass our own. 

In addition to developing the line 
of MIG planes, the Russians have 
perfected the YAK-21, a version of 
the German Messerschmitt ME-163. 
It can reach a speed of over 900 
miles per hour. Several multijet 
bombers are believed in production 
and a long-range bomber similar to 
our B-36 is also being produced. 


It was No surpRISE to many engi- 
neers and even military planners to 
learn that Russia has a powerful air 
force. But many Americans are 
amazed that the Russians have the 
third most powerful navy in the 
world. We look upon Russia as a 
landlocked country. We look 
upon England and the United States 
Lately 
there have been some changes made! 
Russia is on her way to displace 
Great Britain as the world’s No. 2 
The Soviets are already 
having more 


also 


as the two great sea powers. 


sea power. 
No. 1 in 

underwater craft than all of the free 
world combined! Most of these subs 


submarines, 


are modern. Some are equipped 
with the Dutch-invented and Ger- 
man-developed “schnorkel” tube, 


which permits a submarine to travel 
underwater as long as her fuel holds 
out. 

There seems to be no shortage of 
science students to 
carry out the Kremlin’s 
The thirst for knowledge among the 
people of the USSR is immense. The 
high esteem for science is found not 
only among the young, or confined 
to an educated minority. It is a part 
of the world outlook of the entire 
country. This makes it 
possible to increase the professional 
labor force—the engineers, doctors 
and natural 
schools can be built. 

Demitri Shimkim of the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard Uni- 
versity has analyzed many recent 
Soviet official reports. He says that 
there has been a substantial and 
rapid increase in the USSR’s scien- 
tific talent. He says that in 1952 the 
number of graduates of higher edu- 
cational institutions employed in 
professional positions was more than 
twice the number in 1937. More 
than half of Russia’s 860,000 profes- 
sionals are engineers and natural 
scientists in manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation and com- 
munication. 

Furthermore, enrollment is 


scientists and 


mandates. 


interest 


scientists—as fast as 


rap- 


idly increasing in higher educational 
institutions throughout the USSR. 
In 1952 there were close to a million 
students. In 1940 there were only 
583,000. The thirst for knowledge 
is apparent, too, in the rapid growth 
of correspondence schooling. In 
1940 close to 230,000 were enrolled. 
In 1950 the figure was close to a half 
million. 

Colleges are being built rapidly. 
In the nine years 1941-1949 the 
Soviets built almost 100 new colleges 
—raising the total from 782 to 880. 
Every graduate from these institu- 
tions will be hitched to the Soviet 
war effort, for the government exer- 
ruthless control over every 
facet of life in Russia. Direct con- 
trol is applied through the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, roughly com- 
parable to our own National Acad- 
emy of Sciences in Washington. 
The Russian academy is composed 
of about 150 top scientists who for- 
mulate scientific policies for the en- 
tire Soviet Union. The Red acad- 
emy directs the research of about 
seventy-five scientific institutes, 
forty-two experimental _ stations, 
eleven laboratories, six 
tories and many museums. 

One of the 
servations 


cises 


observa- 
most interesting ob- 
by our military 
leaders during War II 
that German had 

able to do such an exceedingly good 
job in developing weapons under 
the Nazi regime. At the same time 
some of our more politically inspired 


made 
World 


scientists 


was 
been 


spokesmen were saying that science 
in Germany was falling behind be- 
cause it was controlled rather than 


free. 
History proves that this was a 
mistaken conclusion. Under the 


Nazi regime German scientists de- 
veloped guided missiles, jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft, schnorkel equipment 
for submarines, nerve and 
other surprising weapons. In the 
industrial field they developed thou- 
sands of new items good enough +o 
make it worthwhile for us to send 
hundreds of investigating teams to 
Germany right after the war to learn 
their secrets and “know-how.” 


gases 


Tovay we ARE THREATENED by a 
dictatorship more vast and terrible 
than the Third Reich during Hitler’s 
heyday. The free world’s scientific 
and industrial might is prodigious 
and we have confidence in the fu- 
ture. But let’s not delude ourselves 
about our Russian adversaries. They 
are no longer bumbling peasants, 
inept in matters of science and in- 
dustry. THE END 
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7ITH OUR HEARTS and our pocket- 
W books full as never before, 
Americans are paying outrageous 
sums of money to gyps who prey on 
our patriotic sentiments. We have 
been doing it since 1940, but it has 
been worse since the Korean conflict 
started. 

In just six days one city shelled 
out some $50,000 to earnest-looking 
men and women with hints of tears 
in their voices. Each one. accosted 
townspeople with this simple plea: 
give a dollar to 
help take care of American 
Korea? Here is 
credentials card for your protection 
—see, it has my identification photo 
and here is an official receipt 


“Friend, would you 
boys 


wounded in my 


on it 
Our soldiers are suffering 
The needed 


for you. 
horribly. money is 
now.” 

One dollar? We'd give a thou- 
sand to help our fighting men! Few 
folks bothered to the “official 
receipt” or even consider authen- 
ticity of the solicitor. We were al- 
ready softened; headlines that week 
had told how we had suffered losses 
from the Communists. The gyps 
had counted on this. They milked 
the community, then disappeared 
like phantoms. 

Swindlers of this type made big 
money after D-Day in World War 
II, but struck a richer bonanza after 
V-Day. Even before the victory pa- 
rades were over they were at our 
elbows, in our offices, in our mail, 


get 
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unctuous 


these 
racketeers. 


at our front doors, 
red - white - and - blue 
They had trained personnel, male 
and female, often with a tight or- 
ganization and a “big boss.” Police 
and other officials everywhere knew 
about them, and are aware of them 
now. Yet little can be done to stop 
their rackets because they take ad- 
vantage of our finest emotions, make 
quick killings and disappear swiftly 

Most of us tend to shrug and say, 
“It’s only a coin or two. What if I 
was gypped?” The gyps take 
this careless, 


ad- 
vantage ol easygoing 
attitude. 

Look how we citizens were taken 
in by an organization which claimed 
the thick of 
fighting, we stay-at-homes received 
letters picturing a wounded soldier 


to be aiding GI’s. In 


convalescing in a trick “Walkachai 
We were asked to send a dollar to 
help buy this gadget for crippled 
warriors. The letter was clever. It 
had an American flag at the top, and 
return envelope. Thousands of us 
sent the money, before an alert 
citizen in St. Louis questioned Army 
officials. The Army told us what we 
knew but had forgotten: that the 
United States Government assumes 
full responsibility for the physical 
rehabilitation of all wounded mili- 
tary men. Nobody knows exactly 
how much money this organization 
collected. 

Even more contemptible is the 
racket that is being sprung on civil- 


RACKETEERS 


Beware of unscrupulous 
chiselers who solicit money in behalf 


of our fighting men. 


ians who are quick to sympathize 
with the blind. Typical the 
method used in a large Western city. 
One of the this town 
innocently published a photograph 
of three veterans with guide dogs. 
The that the men 
were “blinded by enemy snipers.” 
crew of 


was 


papers in 


caption said 
solicitors 
swarmed the collecting 
donations to help such men., Some- 
body got wise and started an inves- 


Immediately a 


over city, 


tigation which proved that the pic- 


tured men were not veterans, and 
the dogs not guide dogs. All the 
money went to the gyps. 

Every major American city has 


faced similar rackets within the past 
few years. The confidence men 
work with astonishing thoroughness. 
In Texas, sharpers drove up to 
homes in trucks. bearing this sign: 
“Veterans Salvage. Operated by 
Veterans for National Defense.” 
They’d ask the housewife to donate 
junk and useless items “for a good 
cause.” Attics, and 
rooms were emptied by sympathetic 
ladies. One of “the boys” even wore 


store- 


garages 


a bandage from what he said were 
war wounds! Much valuable mer- 
chandise was contributed, and finally 
somebody had the wisdom to call 
the city attorney. It turned out that 
the solicitors were not veterans but 
chiselers sold the junk and 
kept the money for themselves. 

Every state has been hit by the 

(see RACKETEERS page 45) 


who 
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ARMED FORCES’ DAY, May 16, gives the people 


of the 


United States a chance to salute their fighting 
men. When the 


parades are over and the oratory 


ded away, soldiers, airmen and seamen will 
LO bac k to thei 


has f 





task of protecting the free world. 
Those of us on the home front owe these men a debt 


which cannot fully be repaid 


For their sacrifices 
our treasured way of life: 


ake possible 


| 


a SYS- 
t¢ 


n which the Communists are working to destroy. 











So that America will not be caught 

short, youths like the Camp 

Breckenridge trainees pictured on these pages 
are being schooled in war’s 

ancient rudiments and modern inventions, 


Defense of a nation calls for teamwork 

on two fronts: battle and home. The soldiers 
firing the 4.2 inch mortar, below, are 

doing their part. In these critical 

times every soldier and citizen must be ready to 
help protect his country from its enemies. 


Photos courtesy PIO Life at Can 


CHANGED considerably since Caesar’s legions 
the roads of ancient Rome. Tanks have replaced 
ommygiins have obsoleted the sword, the Roman’s 
weapon. And atomic bombs threaten destruction 
most Sadistic dreams of Genghis Khan. Yet one 
fs unchanged: The foot soldier is still the basic 
war’s @quation. His courage underlies every victory 
Ves mark every battlefield. Even now, as this is 
‘@te fighting their way up bloody Korean hills. 
with the same skill and courage shown by 
‘who met the enemy in Belleau Wood, 
ker Hill. Our infantryman has a much bet- 
sand winning today because he has deadlier 
"realistic training. Even so, it takes naked 
enemy man to man. It always has and it 
—C.W.K. 








Did vou ever wonder 


why some towns 


or lakes or rivers 





have such 


peculiar names? 


... CINCINNATI 
This second largest 

city in Ohio got its name 

from Cincinnatus, a Roman 
farmer and soldier who lived 
in the Fifth Century B.C. 


ROUND the turn of the century, a 
A traveling New York lawyer 
bumped along a dusty South Dakota 
road. Gazing at a majestic mountain 
silhouetted against the sky, he asked 
the coach driver, “What’s the name 
of that peak?” 

The driver scratched his head re- 


flectively “Don't rightly know. 
Guess it ain’t got a name.” 
“In that case,” the passenger 


chuckled, “I believe I'll name it after 
myself.” 

“Don’t see why not, Mr. Rush- 
the driver said agreeably. 
“From now on we'll call it Mount 
Rushmore.” And so the mountain 
which is now a national shrine ac- 


more,” 


quired its name. 
Mountains as well as towns, rivers 
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and other geographic locations often 
come by their titles through unusual 
circumstances. Some years ago, for 
instance, residents of an Arkansas 
village decided to vote on a suitable 
name for their community. Beneath 
the blanks in which they were to 
write their choices was the request: 
“Please ink.” Taking the 
instructions literally, a majority of 
the voters dutifully wrote “Ink.” 
And so the town became Ink, Arkan- 


write in 


sas. 

Winterset, Iowa got its name from 
the climate. In a roughhewn cabin 
on the snow-covered Iowa plains, a 








By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


group of settlers discussed names for 
their village long ago. Outside, the 
wind howled warnings of an ap- 
proaching storm. 

“Most of us came from Somerset, 
Ohio,” one pioneer stated. “Seems 
fittin’ and proper that we call our 
new home Somerset too.” 

“Humph! Whad’ya mean, Somer- 
set?” challenged another settler, 
rising to his feet. “D’ya hear that 
wind? D’ya see that snow? ’Pears to 
me like Winterset’s.a more fittin’ 
title.” The rest of the crowd agreed 


There is an unfounded 


California community got its 
name by being the best 
town from A to Z in the USA. 


and so the more appropriate name 
was chosen. 

There are hundreds of places with 
such bizarre names as Nameless, 
Zigzag, Haystack and Flagstaff. Each 
has its story. Nameless, Georgia was 
so christened because the city fathers 
could not reach a decision on a suit- 
able title. Finally they agreed to 
leave it Nameless. Often the name- 
givers took their cue from the ob- 
vious. Thus, Zigzag, Oregon was 
named for the irregular shape of the 
which it nestles. 


mountains among 








... AZUSA 


legend that this 


took its 


Haystack, Oregon name 
















from the most prominent object on 
the landscape. And Flagstaff, Arizona 


acquired its title from a trimmed 
tree on which explorers once hung a 
flag. 

A little-known bureau of the De- 


partment of the Interior in Washing- 


ton has final authority on place 
names. The Board of Geographic 
Names passes on the names sub- 


mitted for a new place and acts on 
applications for changes in old ones. 


Among its other duties, BGN 
standardizes names, spellings and 


pronunciations. One of its decisions 
involved the correct title of a stream 
in New Hampshire. Some of the local 
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4 residents still refer to it as Quoh- 
quinapassakessamanagneg. How- 
ever, according to BGN the correct 
‘i name is Beaver Brook. 
Little anticipating the flood of 
local protests, the board once de- 
cided the final “h” should be dropped 
from Pittsburgh to simplify its spell- 
ing. A dispute raged for some twenty 
years until the board finally gave 


up. The “h” remains. 
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Sometimes, of course, the popu- 
lar story of a town’s name is pure 
Azusa, 


fiction, as the one about 











... SHOW LOW 


An expression in 





a card game provided Texas is on the 
this little Arizona right, Arkansas on 
ranching town \\ the left. 
. . , \ \ / 4 
4 with its strange name. \\\\\\ ] ‘ 
‘ \ ; 





California. Prevailing opinion has it 
that the residents proudly pro- 
claimed their town to be the best 
from A to Z in the USA. Actually, 
the place got its name from the 
Azusa Rancho, which formerly oc- 
cupied the town site. 

A number of towns are located 
on the boundary line between two 
states and have taken their names 
from that fact. Thus, we have Tex- 
arkana, half in Texas and half in 
Arkansas; Calneva and Calvada on 
the California-Nevada border; and 
Delmar is on the line separating 
Delaware and Maryland. 

Place names such as_ Tomato, 
Arkansas, Toast, North Carolina and 
Coffee, Georgia fall into the edible 
category, and in the clothing line 





... TEXARKANA 


The state line 


center of this city. yf 
In the picture, ‘) 


there’s Suit, North Carolina, Vest, 
Kentucky and Coats, Kansas. And in 
the military tradition, there’s Sol- 
dier, Kansas, Cannon Ball, North 
Dakota and Torpedo, Pennsylvania. 
Railroads, also, have had a finger 
in christening towns. When the Mil- 
waukee road built a bridge across 
the Missouri River, a telegrapher at 
the site signed his messages “Mis- 
souri Bridge.” Later he shortened it 
to “Mo. Bridge,” which eventually 
became Mobridge, South Dakota. 
Family names, given names and 
even initials are also popular as 
place names. In Oregon there’s an 


cuts the 





Elmonica, so christened in honor of 
two local girls—Eleanor and Mon- 
ica. Itmann, West Virginia combines 
the initials and name of I. T. Mann, 
a prominent citizen. Morrowville, 
Kansas was named after a state sen- 
ator. At first the place was called 
simply Morrow, but the railroads 
quickly added the “ville,” complain- 
ing that passengers asked for tickets 
“to Morrow,” thereby confusing the 
ticket sellers and conductors. 
Business firms, too, have had a 
part in putting names on the map. 
Alcoa, an abbreviated spelling of 
Aluminum Company of America, is 
a town in Tennessee and the home 





.»» MOUNT RUSHMORE 
When he 
that the tall mountain in 


have a name, a New York 





of a huge aluminum plant. Likewise, 
Atco, Georgia is a short form for 
the Atlantic Transportation Com- 
pany. Gloversville, New York is the 
site of numerous glove-manufactur- 
ing concerns and Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania acquired its name 
from the numerous mechanics who 
worked there. 

Actually there are as many rea- 
sons behind the selection of a place 
name as there are places. Some re- 
flect a sense of humor or record an 
facet of the area’s his- 

others immortalize a 


interesting 
tory, while 
prominent person. There’s no telling 








was informed 






South Dakota did not 


lawyer named 
Rushmore gave it his. 


what circumstances might produce 
a name. Indeed, even a card game 
once put a town name on the map. 
This actually happened back in the 
pioneer days of Arizona when two 
ranching partners decided to part 
company. The men played a game of 
seven-up to decide which one should 
get the ranch. After several hours at 
the card table, one of the players 
declared: “If you can show low, 
you win.” 

“Show low it is,” his partner cried, 
turning over a deuce. And the town 
that sprang up around the ranch site 
has been called Show Low ever 
since. THE END 
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a highlight report 


By H. PARK ARNOLD 


Kiwanis International 
National Kids’ Day Foundation, 


In orporate d 


lrustee, 


secretary 


'y THESE DAYS of international and 
even national strife, a smoothly 
running partnership might well be 
We Kiwanians 
have such a partnership with the 
National Kids’ Day Foundation, Inc., 
of which we are justly proud. By 
means of this partnership, National 
Kids’ Day is rapidly gaining national 
recognition as an outstanding force 
for youth welfare in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Because Kids’ Day is becoming an 
integral part of our Kiwanis pro- 
gram it is importart that all of us 
know the facts about our partner in 
this undertaking, the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation, Inc. The follow- 
ing is intended to answer basic ques- 


considered a rarity. 


tions. A letter or postcard to the 
National Kids’ Day Foundation, 
11511 Chandler Boulevard, North 





be held on September 26. 





ATIONAL KIDS’ DAY FOUNDATION 


The fifth observance of National Kids” Day will 


Here are some significant 


facts concerning the co-sponsors of this event. 


Hollywood, California, will provide 
more detailed information. 

1 The National Kids’ Day Foundation 
was founded by Kiwanian Jimmie 
Fidler in 1948. 

2 The foundation is chartered by the 
State of California and recognized as a 
tax-exempt charity organization by the 
United States Treasury Department 

3 In 1949 Kiwanis and the foundation 
signed an agreement stipulating that 
they would co-sponsor National Kids’ 
Day annually. 

4 All but one member of the founda- 
tion’s board of directors are Kiwanians. 
5 The foundation devotes its funds and 
efforts to making Kids’ Day a national 
celebration, while Kiwanis clubs take 
advantage of this effort to obtain public 
support for their youth projects in their 
own communities. 

6 All funds raised by a Kiwanis club 
on Kids’ Day are retained to help 
finance the club’s youth welfare proj- 
ects. 

7 The foundation’s present charter con- 
fines the organization’s efforts to the 
awakening of public interest in Kids’ 
Day by means of organization, pro- 
motion ard publicity. Its charter does 


ee 
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From left to right are members of the National Kids’ Day Foundation Board 


of Trustees: Glenn Brownfield, Kiwanis 


International Trustee H. Park 


Arnold, International President Walter J. L. Ray, James “Jimmie” M. Fidler, 
president, National Kids’ Day Foundation, International Trustee Reed C. Culp 


and Doctor Ernest G, Bashor. 


(Not shown is James B. Irsfeld, Junior.) 


not permit the foundation to directly 
aid children. 

8 Kids’ Day handbooks, posters and 
other local-level promotional material 
are provided Kiwanis clubs free of all 
charge by the foundation. 

9 Kiwanis International does not con- 
tribute finances to the support of the 
National Kids’ Day Foundation. 

10 Each year the foundation spends a 
substantial sum staging National Kids’ 
Day. 

11 To help finance its present activities 
and build a financial background for 
broadened activities for youth, the 
foundation is conducting a solicitation 
of the public by means of direct mail. 
This effort is being executed for the 
foundation by the same direct-mail firm 
which has a record of successful solici- 
tation for the Sister Kenny Founda- 
tion, the Disabled American Veterans, 
Father Flanagan’s Boys Town and 
others. 

12 In 1952 the public responded to the 
foundation’s appeal for funds gener- 
ously—profiting the foundation nearly 
$300,000. 

13 It is hoped by the foundation that 
the additional income accruing to it 
currently will enable it to broaden its 
activities in the field of youth welfare. 
Before this can be done, however, the 
foundation’s charter must be amended. 
14 Despite the public acceptance of 
articles mailed by the foundation in 
1952 (pens and other merchandise), 
there has been criticism on some fronts 
to this type of mailing. 

15 Because the foundation and Ki- 
wanis feel that their actions should be 
beyond any possible reproach, the gov- 
erning bodies of both organizations 
have agreed that henceforth the foun- 
dation’s direct mail solicitations will 
consist of seals or similar noncompeti- 
tive materials. 

16 Any “contest, project, program, cam- 
paign or activity of any nature whatso- 
ever” conducted by the foundation 
must be approved in advance by the 
members of the Board of Trustees of 
Kiwanis International. 


17 The foundation will not solicit the 
public in any fashion during July, Au- 
gust and September, thus eliminating 
any possible conflict with Kiwanis club 
solicitations on Kids’ Day. THE END 
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DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 
Minister, Christ Church, New York City 
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Governor, State of New York 
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MRS. IVY BAKER PRIEST 
Treasurer of the United States 


| | pene LONG, Kiwanians and their 
families will be leaving for New 
York City. By auto, train and air- 
plane they'll flood the convention 
city for the big doings June 21-25. 

There will be plenty of first-class 
hotel rooms for Kiwanis convention- 
eers who come to New York City. 
Madison Square Garden, where ses- 
sions are to be held is centrally lo- 
cated and hotels are close to elegant 
stores, skyscrapers, exotic restau- 
rants, parks, museums and count- 
less other places of interest. (The 
convention program has been left 
open Tuesday afternoon and evening 
so that you and your family can “do 
the town.’’) 

Program arrangements are not 
complete at this writing, but we can 


FRANK G. CLEMENT 
wernor, State of Tennessee 


GEORGE V, DENNY 
Formerly Moderator, 
“American Town Meeting 
of the Air" 





MATTHEW WOLL 
Vice-President, American 
Federation of Labor 





BENNETT O. KNUDSON 
Past President, Kiwanis International 






President, Kiwanis International 
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By R. WARREN GRAFFAM 


Chairman, International Board Committee on Convention Program 


and GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


General Convention Chairman 


NEW YORK 







The convention 
program this year is studded 
with speakers whe will 
inspire and 
inform vou. Many other 


attractions are also 


planned for your pleasure. 





—— 


report the following speakers: Wal- 
ter J. L. Ray, Thomas E. Dewey, 
Frank G. Clement, Bennett O. 
Knudson, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
and M. Grattan O’Leary. 

One outstanding program feature 
this year will be the hour-long sym- 
posium on labor relations. The mod- 
erator will be George V. Denny, who 
won national fame as moderator of 
the “American Town Meeting of the 
Air,” a radio forum. Matthew Woll 
will speak for labor and a nationally 
known industrialist will represent 


management. 

Many other exciting and informa- 
tive features are planned for men, 
women and children. You'll find real 
inspiration at the Sunday evening 
memorial service that 


musical and 
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the Cathedral of 
Divine. It’s one of 
sanctuaries in 


held in 
the 
beautiful 


will be 
Saint John 
the most 
America. 
Everyone will enjoy the “Kiwanis 
Nite” big league baseball game. (See 
page 41 for full details.) There will 
be stimulating afternoon panel con- 
ferences discussion of 
club administration, youth and citi- 


devoted to 


zenship services. 

You'll get ideas for fund-raising 
from a series of exhibits in Madison 
Square Garden. The Meetin’ House 
is located close by and people will 
mingle here with fellow-Kiwanians 
from distant parts of Canada and the 
United States 

Musical groups will entertain you, 
and on Wednesday evening you'll 
enjoy the fellowship of and 
women from your district at a spe- 
cial banquet. Afterwards, folks will 
be going to the reception and ball 
honoring the International president 
and his wife. Here you will have a 
chance to the International 
family, dance and enjoy a full hour 


men 


meet 


of fine entertainment, 

Supervised fun is being planned 
for the 
have a calendar of special events. 


junior guests. Ladies, too, 


One of the most inviting will be a 


style show staged by B. Altman 
and Company. The featured speaker 
will be Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, 


Treasurer of the United States. 

We guarantee that you'll have a 
wonderful time in New York. Bring 
the family and allow plenty of time 


for sight-seeing rHE END 








Kiwanis wives and daughters who go to the 


International convention this June will find themselves 


in a shoppers” paradise. 


VEW YORK tor the LADIES 


By ELEANOR A. TULMAN 


— AT ANY of New York’s fa- 
»J mous street intersections for a 
while, Mrs. Kiwanis Conventioneer, 
and you'll have to admit that the 
women are unusually smart, There 
are models, actresses and beminked 
women shopping in the afternoon 
with their heels clattering and their 
poodles showing. But there are also 
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the suburban housewives, secre- 
taries and the career women 
all looking uniformly attractive. 
There’s a very good reason. New 
York offers really fabulous oppor- 
tunities for shoppers who are willing 
to use their ingenuity and to stray 
off the beaten path in search of un- 
usual values. 
For the adventurous Kiwanis lady, 
a visit to Manhattan could start 
far downtown below Washington 





Square. Either a leisurely bus trip 
or a rumbling subway ride will 
deposit you in the shadow of the 
Manhattan Bridge on old Canal 
Street. This trip should be taken 
before lunch so that your palate 
can be properly tickled by the exotic 
odors that drift from doorways of 
restaurants and food shops. 

This part of Manhattan is alive 
with traders, import-export firms, 
and sundry curiosity seekers like 
yourself. You'll stroll by shop win- 
dows filled with rows of intricately 
embroidered slippers, satin kimonas, 
delicate china, pairs of carved ivory 
chopsticks and countless other un- 
usual items. 

Those slippers are inexpensive and 
pretty enough so that you'll want at 
least one pair. They will look 
wonderful with your new lounging 
outfit or as evening slippers. They'd 
be perfect gifts for your next-door 
neighbor back at home. Shops in 
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this part of New York are a happy 
hunting ground for the judicious 
bargain hunter. 

After shopping you may stop for 
lunch at one of the excellent restau- 
rants which specialize in Chinese 
cooking. One of the finest is the un- 
pretentious Ting-Yat-Sak. Walking 
down to its basement entrance you'll 
see Chinese merchants lunching and 
talking in a lively manner. Their 
tables are spread with white table- 
cloths. You will be served on a bare 
table, however. Only the habitué is 
honored by a covered table in this 
unusual eating place. You'll find the 
food here top-grade and extremely 
reasonable. 

Along Canal Street there are in- 
numerable hardware stores which 
place samples of their products on 
the sidewalk. On first glance, most of 
the goods seem to belong strictly for 
the men. But wait there’s a 
straw basket labeled “Made in 
Peru.” It is of natural straw with 
bright-colored raffia interwoven to 
make a design which is mighty at- 
tractive. Use it at home for a sewing 
basket, or place handles on it and 
it becomes a lovely summer bag. 
Perhaps you can even use it as a 
catchall on your favorite coffee table. 
The cost: from nineteen to fifty 
cents, depending on size. Many bar- 
gains such as this await the careful 
shopper along Canal Street. 

Turning a corner you are greeted 
by the pungent, heady odor of 
cheese. You are now entering “Little 





Italy,” which starts around the cor- 
ner from Chinatown and stretches 
up to the southern limits of Green- 
wich Village. For cheese lovers, 
gourmets and coffee connoisseurs, 
it is a haven. Imported spices en- 
hance the delicate flavors of meat 
and make ordinary spaghetti sauces 
a real delight. Storekeepers are un- 
hurried and relaxed. They display 
spices and dried vegetables on the 
floor in oversized burlap bags that 
are unrolled at the edges. Scattered 
among the shelves are shining coffee 
expresso makers which brew the 
excellent demitasse coffee that has 
become so popular with hostesses. 
Most of these coffee-makers can be 
bought for less than ten dollars and 
are well worth the price as sure-fire 
conversation makers. Dried peppers 
and spices that you buy here will 
add zest to your cooking back home. 
The cheeses, however, tend to be a 
little overpowering and should not 
be packed in a_ suitcase full of 
clothing! 

Another interesting trip begins at 
Washington Square, lower Fifth 
Avenue. Allow several full hours for 
an investigation of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Your impression of this left- 
bankish, bohemian haven will be a 
vivid one. You'll probably see 
several bearded artists hurrying 
through Washington Square. The 
canvases they carry are carefully 
wrapped to expose the wooden 
frames, and they wear the standard 
artists’ uniform: paint - spattered 


Louis C, Williams photos 
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New York City visitors don’t spend many 

of their nights away from impressive Times 
Square, the core of Manhattan. 

Not too far away is the towering arch, left, 

at the 


north end of Washington Square, 


jeans and tight-fitting, darkish, tur- 
tle-necked polo shirts. Female deni- 
zens of the “Village” usually wear 
long, uncombed hair. They may be 
students or émigrés from the Middle 
West, or maybe even real artists 
The Village is perhaps the most 
thoroughly cosmopolitan part of New 
York City. Here you will stroll past 
shops that tempt the eye with so- 
phisticated arrays of clothes, intri- 
cately crafted leather products and 
beautiful accessories of all sorts. It 
is easy to see why the most fashion- 
able designers make periodic visits 
to these Village shops to get ideas 
which can be modified for the com- 
mercial trade. 
Here the wise shopper can make 








some really original purchases—the 
kind that will not be worn by any 
other woman in your town. On West 
Fourth Street, a little shop called 
the Etcetera invites you in to browse. 
The shop is quiet with a haphazard 
air of disarrangement. One or two 
people can be seen sewing in the 
back of the shop, but neither will 
hurry forward to high-pressure you 
into a quick sale. This store actually 
makes clothes for you with custom 
tailoring at less than the price of 
an inexpensive ready-to-wear dress! 
Several flattering basic styles have 
been designed by the owner of the 
store. You select one design and 
choose your own fabric. The dress 
will be custom-made for you. 


Sweet LITTLE HATS and scarves are 
scattered on the backs of chairs. 
They are deceptively simple, and a 
careful inspection will reveal their 
expert craftsmanship and complete 
originality. 

Down the street you'll find several 
leather shops which specialize in the 
heavy, handmade products that are 
preferred by carefully dressed 
women. Choose one that is not too 
startling and you will have a belt 
or bag which transforms your ordi- 
nary outfit into an ultrasophisticated 
creation, 

Right off the square, there is a 
little shop that is aptly called Three 
Steps Down. You descend three 
steps to enter and find yourself 
amid a selection of unique clothes 
from all over the world. 

To find whole shops devoted to 
Indian wares, Mexican products and 
house accessories, stroll down Eighth 
Street, which is the “Little Fifth 
Avenue” of the Village. Through the 
streets of this unique neighborhood 
you will find marvelous examples 
of Old New York-type architecture. 
High skylight studios reflect the 
sunlight. Tiny curved streets lend 
their individual color to the Village. 
Crazily winding avenues lead to an 
exclamation point of confusion 
where Fourth Street bisects Twelfth 
Street. Getting lost here would be 
fun! 


A wvumeer of inviting restaurants 
beckon. There is the Jumble Shop 
with its fireplaces, the Five Oaks 
with its fish-lined walls, the many 
quaint spots peopled with interest- 
ing individuals. Especially note- 
worthy is the Peacock Expresso, 
where you can sit and talk for hours 
over assorted styles of coffee. The 
huge expresso maker gushes and 
mumbles as you sip a cup of cap- 
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pacino, licorice-flavored coffee. More 
simple palates can be satisfied with 
well-brewed demitasse and an as- 
sortment of sweet cakes. 

Leaving the Village you proceed 
north and east along Fifth Avenue 
to Gramercy Park. The atmosphere 
changes abruptly. Huge iron gates 
enclose this pleasant vestige of Old 
New York. Keys to the park are 
available only to residents of certain 
nearby buildings. On one side are 
tall apartment hotels with liveried 
doormen and on the other are 
majestic brownstone mansions with 
huge casement windows leading into 
rooms with twenty-foot ceilings. 

Alongside Gramercy Park, in the 
upper Twenties and Lexington Ave- 
nue, are a variety of Armenian and 
East Indian restaurants. The Balkan 
on East Twenty-seventh has a plen- 
tiful seven-course dinner’ which 
could satisfy any reasonable or un- 
reasonable appetite. 


Ir you ARE BENT on some original 
designing or retrimming of clothes, 
don’t miss visiting the garment in- 
dustry center in the West Thirties. 
The streets are jammed with ship- 
ping clerks pushing racks of clothes, 
well-dressed buyers from’ every 
state of the Union exchanging “tips” 
over the newest prediction in the 
faddist fashion world, or with manu- 
facturers who are making verbal 
agreements which will result in the 
exchange of thousands of dollars. 
On Sixth Avenue and Thirty- 
sixth Street is a small store which 
sells nothing but buttons and 
buckles. There are buttons to match 
the one you lost in a favorite dress, 
buttons to make a costume and but- 
tons around which you can plan a 
blouse or dress. Across the street 
are several shops which sell hat 
frames and trimmings at prices 
which will astonish you. Depend- 
ing entirely on your taste and pa- 
create a_ really 
Even 


tience, you can 
original design for about $5. 
if you don’t trust your ingenuity, 
you may want to buy some shapes 
and trimmings anyhow and have a 
professional favorite designer back 
home make them into a super hat. 

Looking at the Fifth Avenue 
stores is fun—but it can also be for- 
biddingly expensive. Keep that “oh- 
I-can’t-do-without-it” dress with 
that famous label in mind, however. 
There are at least two stores where 
you are likely to find these original, 
signed designs for about a quarter of 
their original price. 

One such place is Shapiro’s. One 
branch is located in the West 


Eighties, another in the East 
Seventies, and a third in Brooklyn. 
At these stores you will find dresses 
with well-known labels. Sales- 
women will show you photographs 
of these same dresses in the leading 
fashion magazines. But the price is 
cut way, way down! 

Lohman’s is another store of this 
type. Located in the Bronx and in 
Brooklyn, a visit here requires a 
special trip. You will be astonished 
at the price range: $30 dresses re- 
duced to $6; $400 designs priced at 
$200. Worth a ten-cent subway 
ride? 

If you’re bent on getting an orig- 
inal from one of the big-name de- 
signer houses, visit Hattie Carnegie 
in the East Fifties. It is a salon 
reminiscent of the best Paris estab- 
lishments. Models will display orig- 
inals for you and ready-to-wears 
will be altered to fit you. 

For a_ really whipped-up hat, 
breeze through John Fredericks or 
the Lily Daché establishments. Both 
are marvelous for unusual acces- 
sories and for colors that will make 
the menfolk really sit up and take 
notice. 

For casual clothes, drop in on the 
Corduroy Corner, Lexington and 
Fifty-fourth. Blouses, skirts, those 
nicely tapered pedal pushers and 
other smart-looking sport clothes 
are reasonably priced and well 
made, 

On East’ Fifty-third, Marion 
Wright’s is well worth a lingering 
peek. Clothes here are designed in 
excellent taste. Prices vary con- 
siderably and suits can be made to 
order in ten days. She will drape 
capes, stoles and jackets especially 


for you. 


Berore returning to your home- 
town, how about something for your 
house? Sandwiched in 
famous night spots like El Morocco, 
The Blue Angel and Le Coq Rouge 
in the East Fifties, you will find a 
sprinkling of antique stores. Their 
large displays look crowded and 
grimy under the shadow of the Ele- 
vated. Nevertheless, these shops 
trade with the royal houses of three 
continents and supply leading in- 
terior decorators throughout the 
United States. 

There’ll be at least one item which 
will be irresistible in these antique 
shops. Buy it at the best price you 
can get, put it casually under your 
arm and proceed back to your hotel 
room. Brace yourself, though, for 
the inevitable male reaction. 

Oh your aching feet! 


between 


THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Out here in Phoenix we realize sum- 
mer has come. Oh the temperature 
is still low—barely ninety-eight yes- 
terday—but the make-ups from Wis- 
consin, Ohio and Illinois who double 
our attendance in February have all 
fled back home. 
* . * 

Governor Howard Pyle of our 
state dropped in for Kiwanis lunch- 
eon with us, and we all stood up 


and applauded. We plumb forgot 
he’s a Rotarian. 


* * * 


The givers, get. A cobbler in our 


town has doubled his business by 








shining—without charge—every pair 


of shoes brought to him for repair. 
* 7 * 


I read in The Kiwanis Magazine 
for February that men are expert 
flower gardeners. I admit it. For 
years my Kiwanianne has won first 
prizes exhibiting the roses, gar- 
denias and camellias that I grew. 
I find there’s a great zest to taking 
spade in hand and showing the 
hired man exactly where to dig. 


* * * 


“Research,” says Bruce Caldwell, 
“has yet to find a synthetic substitute 


for elbow grease.” 
* * * 


Attorney Frank Snell, speaker of 
the day at our club, stopped after 
ten minutes and said we of the 
audience were making so much 
noise he couldn’t hear himself 
speak. Wes Knorpp, chief heckler, 
shouted, “You ain’t missin’ much!” 
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Startling statistic: Forty-two per 
cent of all Americans now attend 
church every week. In 1925 it was 
twenty-five per cent. 


* + * 


“It’s mighty hard,’ says Ralph 
Norton of the Elmira, New York 
club, “to keep your mouth and 
your mind open at the same time.” 


* * * 


Marriages are made in heaven. Is 
that why married couples are often 
heard harping at one another? 


* * * 


The world’s going to the dogs? 
Hold your hat, brother, and listen 
to this heartening report from 
United Nations headquarters: One- 
fifth of the earth’s population has 
changed its status from colonial to 
independent since 1945. 
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No matter what the tobacco adver- 
tisers say, smoking does make wom- 
en’s voices harsh. You can prove it 
by dropping ashes on the white table- 
cloth or on the rug. 


* * * 


I get a little bored with folks 
who eternally prattle about the 
glory of hard work. Nuts. If we 
liked to work, and benefited so 
much by it, we’d all still be plowing 
with sticks and toting burdens on 
our backs. We dare not shirk work, 
but we dare not worship it, either. 


ek Wo & 
Men’s failure to understand wom- 


en isn’t so bad. It’s women’s ability 
to understand men that wrecks us. 


George Cornforth, chairman of 
our Underprivileged Children Com- 
mittee, is a slicker. He went around 
introducing us Kiwanians to a little 
girl with a harelip, and the first 
twenty-five he approached signed up 
to work on his committee. 


* * * 


A heavy rap of the gavel for 
those members who are always go- 
ing to be “out of town” when a bit 
of committee work comes due. 


* * * * * * * * 
QUOTE OF THE CENTURY: 


America is great because she 
is good, and if America ever 
ceases to be good, America will 
cease to be great. 

—Quoted by 
President Eisenhower 


* * * * * * * * 


The four most important words 
in all literature—‘In the beginning. 


God... .”’ 
* * ve 


I’m going to that convention or 
bust a gusset. I want to climb to 
the top of the Statue of Liberty and 
look down on all the Socialists and 
Communists. 


* * * 


The boys down in Norman, Okla- 
homa raised $1100 on one Kiwanis 
“Pancake Day,” Glenn Bradley re- 
ports. Okay, but if the pancakes were 
that good, Vil bet a syrup jug the 
Kiwaniannes had a hand in the mat- 


ter somehow. 
” * * 


“If you hear that some gent is 
going to that New York conven- 
tion as a delegate-at-large,” says 
Martin Wist, our Southwest Dis- 
trict governor last year, “it means 
simply that his wife isn’t going 
with him.” 


* * * 


Remember, gentlemen, freedom is 
not free. If you want to go to that 
New York convention alone next 
month, begin now tactfully asking 
your wife what Fifth Avenue shops 
she’d rather have her gifts from. 


* * * 


If you delegates from Canada 
will wear your red Mountie uni- 
forms, we from the Southwest will 
wear our hair-on chaps, spurs and 
six-shooters. 
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What is it that makes an executive's job 


Vi Y JOB IS too big for me to 
| handle,” wrote the fifty-eight- 
year-old vice-president of a large 


he committed sui- 
What did he 


how job 


before 
November 
Why 
get “too big’ 
Perhaps Secretary 


company 
cide last 


mean? and does a 
for a man? 
Forrestal 


the brilliant young chief counsel for 


and 


the United Nations—both of whom 
committed suicide because of the 
pressures of their work—also felt 


that their jobs were getting too big. 


It seems that in each of these cases 
a job became a relentless juggernaut 
that rode ruthlessly over the human 
creature 

The head of a 
said a 
authority on my 


famous com- 


very 


once load respon- 


pany 
and execu- 


until I 
point 


sibility 
discove! each man’s 
the 
he can competently handle no more. 
I find that have dif- 


j ] 
rerent cracking 


tives 


cracking point at which 


different men 


points, and these 
represent the top marks that should 
be set for them. Something in their 
mental and emotional capacity sets 
their limit; they rarely later learn 
to go beyond. It is business 


judgment to try to push a man be- 


poor 


yond his limit.” 


Constitution and temperament 


have much to do with a man’s ability 





. the man who mistakenly 
tries to do everything himself 
will break down. 


too 


to handle a big job. It is not a 


matter, apparently, of brains alone. 
Exceptional mental power is no pro- 
tection against the crushing weight 
of heavy 


some instances, even be a handicap. 


responsibility. It may, in 

Plain physical stamina is needed 
in large amounts for big jobs, and 
closely associated with this is the 
need for the right constitutional type 
of man at the top levels of business 
and industry. Executives 
pretty well classified into three main 
visceral. 


can be 
types: 1) “Pyknic” or 
Individuals of this type have forti- 
tude, calm nerves, are 
even lazy. They tend to be happy, 
optimistic, friendly and extroverted. 
2) Athletic or muscular. Such men 


easy going— 


are inclined to act impulsively. They 
are also somewhat tense, restless, 
hard-driving and brusque. Gen- 


erally speaking, they are good lead- 
though. 3) Asthenic or in- 
looking. This type of man is nervous, 
shy, sensitive, cold, formal, analyt- 
ical, imaginative and introverted. 

There are, of course, many mixed 
types, rather complex in their setup, 
and sometimes, as a result, in con- 
flict with themselves. 

Type No. 1 can handle a big job 
but he often fails to do an outstand- 
ing job. Just average, he is not 
usually notable for particular intel- 
lectual ability. 

The second type is the one which 
most often succeeds with a big job. 
But there are hazards in the intense 
nervous energy which he pours into 
his work and he is the one who is 
most likely to get ulcers and heart 
attacks at an untimely age. 

The third type rarely holds a big 
executive job. He is more likely to 


ers, 





J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


working 


be a_ professional man 
The big jobs he 


most successfully call for a minimum 


lone. undertakes 


of compromise or negotiations with 
other people—research, for example. 
He can deal with big ideas better 
than people. When he does tackle a 
task involving human relations he 
takes it very hard (as did President 
Wilson). 

Business is only 
tinguish between two radically dif- 


beginning to dis- 


ferent kinds of tasks: planning and 
These two require al- 
together different talents 
found in the same individual. A 
good planner (the third type) usu- 
ally finds himself all thumbs when 
it comes to executing a plan (which 
is the second type’s job). 

The smart modern executive notes 
his deficiencies and supplements 
himself with (1) an assistant who has 
what he lacks, or (2) outside coun- 
sel. 

Almost invariably, the man who 
mistakenly tries to do everything 
himself will break down. He 
and becomes neurotic and ulcerous 
because he is attempting to be both 
the gun and the target. Sheer old- 
fashioned tycoon vanity will not al- 
low him to admit that he could fail 
or be wrong. This kind of execu- 
tive doesn’t use the modern line- 
and-staff organization system be- 
cause he can’t delegate a single im- 
portant responsibility. He wears 
himself out being the big shot, de- 
ciding almost everything himself and 
permitting only assistants who are 
yes-men around him. The old 
tycoons—the Armours, the Harri- 
mans and the Goulds, to name a few 
—were giants in strength and abil- 


executing. 
rarely 


fails 
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ity. But undoubtedly they would 
have longer and gone even 
further if they had used the modern 
management techniques. 

To maintain his terrific pace, the 
do-it-all-himself type of executive 
is usually forced to neglect most of 
life’s pleasures. His existence be- 
comes an inhuman treadmill, with 
money and business achievement 
the sole rewards. 

Modern efficiency experts frown 
on any such Caesarlike executive. 
They believe that all top executive 
jobs should be divided up and au- 
thority delegated so that one man 
isn’t the whole show. This is known 
as functional organization and it has 
won increasing acceptance since 
Andrew Carnegie gave it promi- 
nence. Carnegie used to go out and 
play golf sometimes, leaving his 
business in the hands of a dozen 
men! 

There is nowadays little of that 
old-time mystical awe for the big 


lived 
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pooh-bah whose every word is wis- 
dom and law. In fact, the modern 
top executive goes in strong nowa- 
days for humility. He’s likely to 
say, “I don’t know—let’s research 
the matter and find out.” This is in 
perfect keeping with the modern, 
scientific point of view. The tycoon, 
with a job that was usually “too big 
to handle,” often fought the scientific 
attitude every step of the way (ex- 
cept in the chemical laboratory, and 
even there he usually wanted results 
too fast). 

Today the preferred method is to 
make a job analysis of what each 
executive position demands and then 
measure the candidate against this 
yardstick. If the job is an outsize 
one, demanding more than human 
nature can be expected to supply, 
personnel or efficiency engineers 
will spread the responsibility. Sim- 
ilarly, if a job grows into “too big 
to handle,” the executive himself 
should have sense enough to re- 
make his organization. An over- 
worked sales manager can be re- 
lieved, for example, by having a 















marketing research and/or planning 
department set up to handle part of 
the work. 

The inhuman, hard-driving notion 
has been dropped from modern busi- 
The long hours, overtime, 
take-work-home methods have been 
marked off as passé. John Patterson 
sensed this trend fifty 
when he would drop unexpectedly 
into one of his branch offices after 
hours and promptly discharge any 
he found working over- 


ness. 


years 


ago 


manager 
time. 

“You are not a good manager if you 
do not hire enough help to clear up 
your work by the regular closing 
hour,” he would say brusquely to 
the absolutely astonished, dismayed 
and nonplussed manager. 

Our age is humanistic; it is no 
longer considered smart to make 
our ablest businessmen into narrow, 
fanatical specialists devoted to noth- 
ing but their jobs. Instead, the real 
modern executive has his business 
so well organized that he has time 
for family life and community af- 
fairs. THE END 











New York State, this year’s International 


convention hest, is fabulous in the 


full sense of the word. 


It has scenic 


beauty, vast industry, natural resources and 


a dynamic spirit that is truly American. 


That's why 


they call ut the 


“EMPIRE STA 
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THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. 16 


By ORLO S. WEBSTER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Ltica, New York 


Tear THE Hudson Valley town of 
Coxsacki, New York, archeol- 
ogists have discovered one of the 
most astonishing collections of In- 
dian artifacts in all of North Amer- 
ica. Here on a quiet hillside are the 
remains of a vast workshop in which 
Mahikan Indians chipped out arrow- 
heads and spearpoints by the thou- 
sands perhaps fifty centuries ago! 
Archeologists who have explored 


the prehistoric workshop and _ its 
nearby flint dump believe that 
nearly 100 skilled craftsmen were 


employed in this modernly organ- 
ized enterprise. At Mahellasaki, as 
this early industrial site was known, 
there were miners and quarrymen, 
carriers and blade makers 
and master finishers, and even sales- 
men who traveled the land exchang- 
ing “mass-produced” flintheads for 
food and furs. The presence of bits 
of quartz and jasper and feldspar— 
which are not native to the area— 
indicates that distant tribes sent raw 
materials to be fashioned into weap- 
ons in this ancient factory. 

To the native New Yorker, it is 
by no means surprising that indus- 
try flourished on the banks of the 
Hudson some 5000 years ago. In 


testers, 





A sailboat the waters 





glides through 


from Rochester. 


of 
Sodus Bay in breezy Lake Ontario, not far 
The lake is high on the 
list of favorite New York vacation spots, 


fact, it would be harder for him to 
believe that New York had ever 
been without businessmen. Ask him 
why and he will tell you in one sim- 

No other area on the 
earth been 
with the natural 
facilities which underlie commerce 
and industry. New York’s geog- 
raphy, its natural resources and its 
strategic location have combined to 
make this the wealthiest, 
busiest and most productive piece of 


ple sentence: 


face of the has more 


richly endowed 


state 


real estate in the world. 

Curiously, this fundamental na- 
ture of the Empire State is seldom 
recognized by the casual tourist, 
who is likely to compress Times 
Square, the Adirondacks and Nia- 


























gara Falls into one furious fortnight 
of sight-seeing. The impression he 
carries away is, at best, distorted. 
He is overwhelmed by sheer bigness, 
by the towering skyscrapers, glitter- 
ing night clubs and truly breath- 
taking scenery. 

Yet New York’s spectacular tour- 
ist attractions are but surface indi- 
cations of the fundamental greatness 
of the richest state in the Union. 
New York’s commanding leadership 
in the nation’s business and com- 
mercial life was not built in the 
Stork Club nor on the observation 
roof of Rockefeller Center, but in its 
throbbing mills and mines and in 
the ingenuity and restlessness of an 
industrious people. 

New York’s predominance in a 
variety of business pursuits is due in 
part to its unexcelled transportation 
facilities. Its harbor, bristling with 
piers along a 600-mile water front, 
handles half the nation’s water- 
borne foreign trade. And the arterial 
Mohawk Valley canal system offers 
the only direct water route from the 
Atlantic to the Great Lakes. The 
nation’s major Eastern railroads, 
airlines and highways converge in 
the state, providing matchless trans- 
portation facilities that have made 
New York the major distribution 
hub of the Western Hemisphere, ac- 
counting for almost a quarter of all 
US wholesale business. Within 500 
miles of Manhattan live half the 
population of the United States and 
Canada combined! 


New York’s own _ population— 
nearly ten per cent of the US total— 
has made the state the world’s 


wealthiest consumer market, with an 
annual income fifty-three per cent 











For continuously beautiful scenery, a trip 


through the Adirondack Mountains is sug- 
One of 
here. 


gested for Kiwanis conventioneers. 


the routes, Highway 86A, is shown 


higher than the n most prosper- 
ous state. Within its borders are 
one out of every five of the nation’s 
factories. It is the unchallenged 
fashion center of the United States, 
turning out half the dresses worn by 
American women, almost all the 
furs produced and one-third of the 
men’s suits tailored in the United 
States. ew York also accounts for 
two-thirds of the national output of 
photographic equipment, one-third 
of the production of scientific instru- 
ments, and it leads the country in 
the manufacture of such diverse 
goods as millinery, leather gloves, 
jewelry, paper products, books and 
periodicals. Within the state, and 
more particularly New York City, is 
the world’s biggest aggregation of 





financial houses—banks, insurance 
firms and brokerage concerns. 

Since the colonial days when Peter 
Stuyvesant, the peg-legged Dutch- 
man, ruled New York, it has been 
the great Western gateway for mil- 


lions of European immigrants. Over 


the centuries this vast and restless 


human tide has brought successive 


waves of pioneering men and women 


to the New World. First came the 
Dutch and English, later, French 
Huguenots. In the 18th century it 
was largely Germans and Scotch- 
Irish, and in the 1800's, Swedes, 
Italians, Greeks and Slavs. 
Although the great 
flowed westward into the Plains 
States and thence to the Pacific 
Ocean, New York, with its remark- 


migration 


If but one word could be used to appraise New York as a vacationland, 


that word would be “variety.” 


It is everywhere. The comely countryside as 


well as the big city offer many different things to see. Whether they’re 

at the rich Saratoga race track, in a Catskill fishing stream or 

on a sight-seeing “lift” in the mountains, tourists agree that the Empire State is 
very much a vacationist’s smorgasbord: there’s something for every taste. 











able opportunities, attracted 
from these passing waves of human- 
ity some of the most skilled and en- 
terprising immigrants. Largely be- 
cause of this historic phenomenon, 
New York has probably the most 
proficient labor force in the nation 
(More than twelve per cent of all 
the skilled craftsmen in the United 
States live in New York.) 

It is not surprising that New York 
has culled the millions who 
have westward through its 
portals many of the inventive gen- 
of America. It New 

Isaac Singer, whose inven- 
tion of the sewing machine 
possible the state’s rise to leadership 


JOD 


from 
passed 
uses was a 
Yorke 


made 


as a clothing and _ shoe-making 
center. Two other New Yorkers, 
Richard Hoe and William Bullock, 
invented the rotary printing press, 
which played a significant role in 


the emergence of New York as the 
world’s largest publishing center 
The 


climate has produced a host of othe: 


state’s favorable economic 


inventions that have raised living 
standards throughout the world 
Among its notable inventors have 


been Joseph Henry, who discovered 
the principle of the electromagnet: 
Samuel F. B. Morse, who adapted 

invention for modern tele- 
graphy: Robert Fulton, who built 
the first practical steamboat; Jethro 
Wood, who fabricated the first cast- 
ivon plow; George Westinghouse, 
who invented the air brake: George 
Eastman, who invented the modern 


Henry’s 


‘amera and helped make Rochester 
the world’s largest center of photo- 
graphic and optical goods produc- 





Niagara Falls has a million visitors a year—some, 
honeymooners and others, outlandish daredevils. 
Above is a view from the American side of the 
falls. At the eastern end of Long Island, Montauk 
Point, right, beams welcome 


tion: and Glenn H. Curtis, who in- 
vented the seaplane. It was in 
Fredonia, New York that the na- 


tion’s first natural gas well was dug, 
and it was in Albany, New York that 
a young Scotchman named Duncan 
Phyfe began fashioning the elabor- 
ately carved furniture that has made 
his name a household word. 
Because of its pre-eminence in 
manufacturing and commerce, New 
York’s position as a mining state is 
often overlooked. Yet it ranks third 
in the variety of its mineral prod- 
ucts and sixteenth in the total value 
It turns out 
worth of 


of mineral production. 


more than $150,000.000 





At Whiteface Mountain in upper New York State visitors find rugged rock forma- 
tions as well as places to fish, hike, swim and camp. For those who seek 
solitude the mountains of New York are a fine place to “get away from it all.” 
There are also plenty of resorts for those who like less primitive vacations. 
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primary mineral products annually, 
leading the nation in the production 
of gypsum, titanium, industrial talc, 
rock salt, garnet and emery. 

While not as big as the red slopes 
washed by Lake Superior, its iron 
ore mines have supported an active 
industry for more than two cen- 
turies, and have also played a prom- 
inent role in the nation’s history. 
Mines near the Hudson Valley pro- 
vided the iron from which 
forged the great chain which, strung 
across the Hudson River, prevented 
the British fleet from assaulting 
Albany. Steel made from iron mined 
in the Adirondacks was rolled into 
sheets which covered the famed 
Civil War ship, the Monitor. Sup- 
porting cables for New York City’s 
stately George Washington Bridge 
were also drawn from metal mined 
in the Empire State. 

New York is an agricultural state, 
too. Fifty-seven per cent of the 
state—more than 17,500,000 acres— 
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CLUBS IN THE NEW YORK CITY AREA NOT SHOWN ON MAP 
Listed alphabetically: Airport Kiwanis Club of New York—1940, Amity- 
ville—1949, Baldwin—1944, Bay Shore—1l946, Bayside—!940, Bellerose 
and Queens Village—l947, Bensonhurst, Brooklyn—I952, Bethpage— 
1948, Brooklyn—1922, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn—I936, College Point— 
1940, East Meadow—I952, East Rockaway—I950, Elmont-Stewart 
Manor—1951, Elmsford—1938, Flushing—1927, Freeport—i936, Fresh 
Meadows, New York City—1i949, Garden City—I951, Great Neck—I94l, 
Hempstead—1936, Highland Park, Brooklyn—i927, Huntington—1951, 
Irvington-On-Hudson—1939, Jackson Heights—i935, Jamaica—!926, 
Levittown, Long Island—i949, Lindenhurst—1950, Long Island City— 
1929, Malverne—i947, Mamaroneck—I938, Manhasset—|939, Massa- 
pequa—!949, Merrick—1949, Mineola—l946, Mount Vernon—1926, New 
Hyde Park—i950, New Rochelle—!928, New York—!918, Oceanside— 
1945, Parkchester, The Bronx—i941, Port Washington—1937, Richmond 
Hill-Kew-Forest—1927, Ridgewood—1924, Rockville Centre—i936, Roose- 
velt—1946, Roslyn—i940, Rye—i939, Staten Island—1924, Sunnyside, 
Long Island—1947, The Bronx, New York City—1938, The Five Towns, 
Long Island—1944, The Willistons—1944, Uniondale—1951, Valley Stream 
—1943, Westbury, Long Island—i945, Whitestone—|949, Williamsburgh, 
Brooklyn—1938 and Yonkers—1929. 









“We Build : 











The Hyde Park residence of Franklin D. Roosevelt is only a few 

miles north of Poughkeepsie on US Route Nine. The public can visit the 
home, the national library and the gravesite of the 

former president every day from ten until five, except Mondays. 





Although New York is first among the states in terms of population, 
manufacturing and number of wage-earners, a herd of grazing cows is not 
an unfamiliar scene in the Empire State. Its dairy industry 

produces upwards of 8,000,000 pounds of fluid milk every twelve months. 





3. ‘ 





Jones Beach is not the place for one who suffers from ochlaphobia. 

It has accommodations for 15,000 bathers, but more than that usually show 
up. One of seventy-nine state parks in New York, it is 

the largest state-operated bathing area along the Atlantic seaboard, 


is farmland that supports nearly 
600,000 persons and turns out $850,- 
000,000 worth of products annually. 
Its 150.000 farms are among the 
world’s most modern: eighty-three 
per cent have electricity (compared 
to a national average of forty-eight 
per cent), eighty per cent have 
automobiles and fifty-three per cent 
have telephones. 

In addition to extensive minerals 
and fertile soil, New York State also 
has extensive fisheries. Along the 
coast of Long Island, large catches 
of bluefish, pike, perch and flatfish 
compete in economic importance 
with valuable harvests of oysters 
and clams. The state is the nation’s 
second largest supplier of animal 


. pelts for the fur trade. In addition, 


New York has tremendous stands of 
valuable hardwoods, along with vast 
water power resources, notably at 
Niagara Falls and the Genesee Riv- 
er, which flows into Lake Ontario 
near Rochester. 

While relatively few Americans 
fully understand New York’s funda- 
mental economic structure, most are 
familiar with at least one great facet 
of the state’s many-sided commer- 
cial life: New York’s widely touted 
tourist attractions. These range 
from Coney Island “red hots” and 
the world’s longest five-cent ferry- 
boat ride, to the majestic United 
Nations building and the grandeur 
of Adirondack Park. 

It is small wonder, then, that the 
state accounts for over fourteen per 
cent of the nation’s hotel rooms, 
nineteen per cent of all hotel receipts 
and seventeen per cent of the na- 
tion’s amusement receipts. To New 
York, the hotel and amusement 
business represents the staggering 
income of more than $800,000,000 
annually. Every year the total grows 
larger! 

It is well-nigh impossible to sum- 
marize briefly the state’s kaleido- 
scopic vacationlands and. tourist 
attractions. When New York’s ener- 
getic Department of Commerce 
undertook the task recently, it 
wound up with a 192-page volume. 
Even then, most of the book had to 
be compressed into small type lest 
the average tourist be overburdened 
while tramping through the Cats- 
kills. 

As the Department of Commerce 
said of New York City: “To tour- 





*This excellent tourist guide, New 
York State Vacationlands, is available 
free of charge from the New York State 
Department of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany, New York. 
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ists, old or new, this great metropolis 
is continuously presenting some- 
thing wondrous. There’s the view 
of the Statue of Liberty first seen 
through a rising morning mist in the 
harbor bustling with ocean liners, 
excursion boats, sailing vessels and 
powerful, chugging tugboats. Or 
there’s the panorama from sky- 
scraper observation towers where 
rivers and bridges in the distance 
appear like spidery threads, and 
spread below, autos move like shiny 
among the ribbonlike ave- 
nues. There is no end of thrilling 
things to do and see. And to the 
existing things, the city is always 


beetles 


adding new ones.” 

But New York’s scenic attractions 
extend far beyond the edge of Man- 
hattan Island. Throughout the state 
are more than 8000 lakes, some 2000 
mountains and a myriad of water- 
falls, and picturesque river 
valleys. Northward along the his- 
toric Hudson are the sheer cliffs of 
the Palisades, the home and memo- 
rial library of Franklin Roosevelt 
at Hyde Park, the 15,000-acre US 
Military Academy at West Point, the 
Catskills where Rip Van Winkle 
slumbered for two decades, the 
famed Howe Caverns through which 
flows a mile-long underground 
stream, and azure-blue Lake George 
with its famed resorts and dude 
ranches. 

In Adirondack State Park—which 
exceeds the combined size of Yel- 
lowstone, Glacier, Olympic, Yosem- 
ite and Grand Canyon National 
Parks—the visitor may search for 
the source of the Hudson River in 
Lake Tear-of-the-Clouds, or motor 
up Whiteface Mountain Memorial 
Highway, a winding toll road lead- 
ing to a mountaintop view of Lake 
Champlain, the St. Lawrence and 
the rolling ridges that stretch out to 
Lake Ontario. Westward lie the 
Thousand Islands spread across the 
expanse of the St. Lawrence 
near its Lake Ontario source; the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Coopers- 
town; the enchanting Finger Lakes 
with their deep gorges and _ lofty 
waterfalls; and finally, one of the 
most spectacular waterfalls in the 
world, where the waters of the Niag- 
ara plunge 167 feet into the fury of 
Whirlpool Rapids. 

At this thumbnail travelog, the 
thousands of Kiwanians now begin- 
ning to pack their bags for next 
month’s International convention in 
New York City may well shake their 
heads. How, it seems logical to ask, 
can anyone hope to see much of this 
great state in a week or even two 


glens 


blue 
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This hot sheet and strip mill in Lackawanna is an intensely noisy, 
hustling symbol of New York’s wide industrial productivity. 


Owned by Bethlehem Steel, 


the plant fabricates steel. 


There are at least 


34,000 manufacturing plants which produce many different products. 


weeks or a month? Ask a New 
Yorker how much of his state he has 
visited and the answer will probably 
be that he himself has seen only a 
fraction of its wonders. One thing 
that every Kiwanis conventioneer 
can count upon, however, as he sam- 
ples the attractions of Manhattan, is 
the hospitality of one of the most ac- 
tive and progressive districts of Ki- 
wanis International. 

The New York District, which has 
common borders with the state, has 
contributed significantly to the wel- 
fare and advancement of both the 
Empire State and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The district provided the 
first International president, George 
F. Hixson, and the tabulation of 
subsequent International offices oc- 
cupied by New York District Ki- 
wanians is indeed impressive: one 
International secretary, four Inter- 
national vice-presidents. six Inter- 
national trustees and nineteen In- 
ternational committee chairmen. To 
Kiwanian Lewter J. Kaley, a charter 


member of the Binghamton club, 
goes credit for two Kiwanis songs, 
“Kiwanis, Kiwanis, Good Fellows 
Meet Today” and the Kiwanis 
‘Builders’ Song’—old standbys that 
are sung in countless clubs. 

Heading this year’s convention 
hosts will be New York District 
Governor Don E. Mumford, who has 
been an active Kiwanian in both the 
Ohio and New York Districts over a 
span of twenty years. He was presi- 
dent of the Galion, Ohio club in 
1934, Ohio District governor in 1940 
and New York lieutenant governor 
in 1951. This superactive Kiwanian 
also serves today on the Interna- 
tional Boys and Girls Work Com- 
mittee. 

The New York District has 210 
clubs with a combined membership 
of about 12,000, having increased its 
membership last year by more than 
four per cent. Furthermore, the dis- 
trict has distinguished itself for a 
number of outstanding projects that 

(see EMPIRE STATE page 47) 
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WARE 


The golden stairs stretched invitingly 
upward, but the way to Heaven 


was barred by 


J 


Dp” YOU EVER HEAR the story of 
the second angel? 


A man dreamed that he died. He 


found himself walking up a wide, 
richly carpeted stairway, so wide 
that the extent of its width was 


clouds on either side. 
and what 


lost in fleecy 
In spite of the carpeting, 
was certainly sponge rubber matting 
underneath, he was treading the 
golden stairs to Heaven. 

He was pondering the oddity and 
earthiness of sponge rubber matting 
when he became aware of a shadow 
falling across the ahead of 
him. He 
with an 
his hands. The angel’s face was stern, 


A cold chill ran 


steps 
looked up to see a great 


angel enormous book in 


his eyes searching 
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over the man. Sweat popped out on 
his forehead. He started to reach 
for his handkerchief and mop his 
brow, and then thought better of 
it. Such an action did not seem quite 
proper in the presence of an angel. 

In low, businesslike terms, the 
angel asked the mortal to identify 
himself. He did so, in a voice that 
was more of a squeak than his usual 
full, rich baritone. The angel flipped 
the pages of the book and looked 
long and quizzically at the man. 

“Why, your page is practically a 
blank!” the angel said. 

The man was terrified. 
that’s bad?” 

“Bad!” exclaimed the angel. “It’s 
exceptionally good. It means you 
have kept the moral law as few have, 
that all your life you have 
nothing really wrong.” 

With a wave of the hand, the angel 
motioned the man forward up the 
golden stairs. The man just stood for 
a moment and rejoiced. Then, with 
the lightest heart he had ever known 
and the jauntiest step, he once more 
began moving upward. 

Was that music he heard faintly 
and far away? Soon he would hear 
it clearly. Soon the Gates would 
swing open, soon.... 

But, lo, 
holding another great 
man noted at once that this angel 
had a much kinder face. So the man 
was not afraid. When he was again 
asked to identify himself, he did so 
in his natural voice. 

The angel turned at once to the 
right page. On consulting it, he gave 
strange look. Again he 
» and looked at the 
man a second time. His puzzled gaze 
“Can I believe my 
own angelic eyes?” The man’s confi- 
dence was rising. He knew that his 
friends had often marveled at the 
strict way in which he lived. But 
he had never really hoped to aston- 
ish even the angels in Heaven! 


“That’s— 


done 


here stood another angel 


book. The 


the man a 
studied the page 


seemed to say, 


“Why, this page is as near an 
absolute blank as I’ve ever seen,” 
said the angel. 

The man was happy. “That’s 


is 
good’? 


“Indeed not!” said the second 


angel. “Your record is exceptionally 
bad. You’ve done little that’s wrong 
—but you’ve done nothing good 
either. If you had, we’d have re- 


corded it. I’m the angel in charge of 
the Department of Omissions.” 
Instead of waving the man higher, 
this angel thrust an arm across his 
book and pointed downward. The 
golden stairs disappeared and the 
man felt himself falling, falling, fall- 
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ing. . . . Hot flames did not reach 
up and envelop him, as he half- 
expected, and he did not land on a 
bed of white-hot coals. Instead he 
awoke trembling in his own bed, 
with the phrase “Department of 
Omissions” echoing in his mind. 

“Department of Omissions!” 

He thought about it in the shower, 
as he shaved, as he dressed. 

“Department of Omissions!” 

He was still thinking about it 
when his wife called him to break- 
fast. He did a thing he hadn’t done 
for years. Before he sat down he 
kissed her lightly on the cheek. If 
it hadn’t been so early in the morn- 
ing, she would have thought he was 
tipsy. She did steal a glance at him 
to see if he might be running a fever. 

The man left his morning paper 
folded by his plate. Instead of read- 
ing as he drank his coffee, he dis- 
cussed last night’s basketball game 
with his son. He discussed the com- 
ing junior prom with his daughter. 
Both children felt uneasy, but their 
mother signaled them with her eyes 
to carry on. Their father, her eyes 
said, would undoubtedly be normal 
by evening. 

When he left for his office the man 
kissed his wife good-bye. He waved 
at his neighbor, who was cutting his 
hedge. The latter was flabbergasted 
and he paused incredulously with 
his hedge scissors agape, halted in 
mid-air. The man waved at the 
traffic cop (with whom he had 
carried on a cold war for years) and 
left that officer muttering, “Now 
what’s come over the old sourpuss 
anyway?” 

As the man entered his office, he 
chatted amiably with his reception- 
ist, and so completely flabbergasted 
her with inquiries about her family’s 
health and her dog’s health and her 
parakeet’s health that she forgot to 
chew her gum. 

When he reached his desk, the first 
thing he did was to call up his 
pastor and say he had finally decided 
to serve on the church’s committee 
for relief. He then called 
the president of his service club and 
said he’d be glad to take on that 
underprivileged children job, after 
all. 

The man spent a busy day building 
up his accounts in the Department 
of Omissions. Nor did he stop at 
one day. The dream stayed with 
him. Especially vivid was the ex- 
pression of unbelief on the second 
angel’s face when he looked at the 
man’s record in the book whose 
blank pages reveal the good which 
had not been done. THE END 


overseas 
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Spokane, Washington 
Kiwanians worked 
secretly for six weeks 
to honor a veteran 


community leader. 


Fre 





Friends and relatives assembled to honor 
Above, his broth- 
er from South Dakota joins the reunion. 


Fred Syverson, center. 


Syverson Day 


W HEN MEMBERS of the Spokane, 
Washington club gathered recently to 


pay homage to seventy-three-year- 
old Alfred H. “Fred” Syverson, their 
secretary for the past thirty years, 
they were honoring a man whose life 
has been brimful of achievement. By 
the time he was twenty-seven Fred 


had: 1) been valedictorian of his high 
school his way 
through the University of Michigan; 
3) taught school for two years (until 
his eyes failed); 4) become foreman 
of a mining company at Lead, South 
Dakota. His eyes improved steadily 
in the mines, and in 1911 Fred decided 
to see the Pacific Northwest. Arriv- 
ing in the state of Washington, he 
started raising apples. Later he went 
into the advertising business. In the 
thirty-five years before he retired in 
1946, Fred built one of the most suc- 
cessful ad agencies in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Fred joined Kiwanis a short time 
after he came to Washington. Soon 
he was helping to put over club proj- 
ects which included building a home 
for widowed mothers, establishing a 
health center for underprivileged chil- 
dren, sponsoring 4-H Clubs, setting 
up a youth guidance program called 
“little brothers” and an educational 
endowment fund. 

His name was usually linked with 
any local effort to help other people. 
He served on the school board; pro- 


class; 2) worked 


moted the Columbia Basin project, 
Spokane and the Inland Empire; 
headed Camp Fire Girls and Boy 


Scouts; and organized the first Spo- 
kane Valley Chamber of Commerce. 
He was a trustee in the Chamber of 
Commerce, served on the park board, 


= was president of the Advertising and 
= Sales Association 


and received the 
highest award for citizenship from the 
National Community Chest. 
Fellow-Kiwanians have long real- 
ized Fred’s versatile talent for com- 
munity service. They elected him club 
president in 1925, governor of the 


Pacific Northwest District in © 928 and 
International trustee from 19% 5 to 1938. 
In addition he club 
secretary for thirty years. 

Early this year, Spokane Kiwanians 
decided it was time to let Fred really 
how grateful they all 
done. A testimonial dinner 
“homecoming” celebration was 
Patterned after Ralph Ed- 
wards’ television show, “This Is Your 
Life,’ the program the evening 
took six weeks of secretive planning. 


has served as 


know are for 


he has 
and 


planned. 
for 


On the big day there were speeches 
and 
One by one, people from Fred’s past 
were called to the stage to shake his 
hand and tell the audience their con- 
nection with the renowned Kiwanian. 
Fred’s brother, Clarence, came from 
South Dakota, and his daughter jour- 
neyed from Palo Alto, California to 
join Fred’s wife and son on the stage. 
A district executive of the Camp Fire 
Girls was there, too. So was a woman 
who had benefited from the club’s 
education fund sixteen years ago. A 
young pharmacist came 300 miles to 
say a few words in honor of the man 
who had. helped him in the “little 
brother” program. The president and 
president emeritus of the University 
of Michigan addressed the affair by 
phonograph recording, thanking Fred 
for all he had done for the university’s 
alumni association. Their speeches 
were followed by a chorus of Michi- 
gan voices singing a school song. Then 
International Trustee Don. Engdahl 
presented Fred with more than 100 
congratulatory telegrams and letters 
from throughout the realm of Ki- 
wanis. 

Through it all, Fred sat bright-eyed 
and happy. 

The event was neatly summarized 
by Past Club President Ed Ryan, who 
declared that Fred’s success is reflected 
in the laughter of poor children he 
helped and the courage he has given 
to countless fellow-citizens, old and 
young alike. THE END 


and congratulations surprises. 











TROY, MISSOURI gave trophies to two farmers for their 
high corn yields last year. 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, NORTH CAROLINA arranges for 
regular dental service for both white and Negro 
children. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, ILLINOIS gave barber supplies to a 
county school. 

OSCEOLA, ARKANSAS bought a subscription to the 
Braille edition of The Reader’s Digest for a blind 
boy. 

CRAWFORDVILLE, 
schoolyard. 

VERNON, ALABAMA arranged for a men’s garment fac- 
tory to locate in the city. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS bought shoes for 121 underprivileged 
children. 

INDUSTRIAL CENTER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN took crip- 
pled and underprivileged children to a circus. 
MAUI, HAWAII is working to combat the sale of obscene 

literature. 

LYONS, KANSAS painted the window frames of a Girl 
Scout cabin. 

DARLINGTON, SOUTH CAROLINA provided ailing per- 
sons with four pairs of crutches, three hospital beds 
and two wheel chairs. 

MALTA, MONTANA organized table hockey tournaments 
in local schools. 

ELKHORN, WISCONSIN bought a mattress for a hospital. 


GEORGIA built a fence around a 





The Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario club collected more 
than $15,000 during its Easter sale campaign last year 
and hoped to better that figure this year. The boy shown 
above with two Kiwanians was one of nearly 200 crippled 
children whom the Port Arthur Kiwanians helped last year. 
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BLACKFOOT and SHELLEY, IDAHO presented a scroll 
to the most outstanding soil conservationist in the 
county. 

GOLDSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA held a beach party for 
children from a local orphanage. A chartered bus 
took the kids to the Atlantic oceanside, where they 
swam, ate lunch and toured historic Fort Macon. 

WEST BRANCH, MICHIGAN staged its fourth annual 
minstrel show and helped buy a park with proceeds 
from the show. The park, within city limits, is being 
developed in its natural state. Except for a parking 
lot and playground, it contains nothing but trees and 
a stream. Kiwanians were helped by two local in- 
dustries in buying the site for the city. 

ROSSVILLE, GEORGIA arranged for therapy treatments 
for a crippled girl. Club members took turns driv- 
ing the girl to the hospital for the treatments. 

GIDEON, MISSOURI is sponsoring a 100-bushel-per- 
acre corn-growing club and a two-bale-per-acre 
cotton-growing project. 

NORWALK, CALIFORNIA sponsored a basketball tourna- 
ment in which sixteen schools were represented. The 
club supplied equipment and trophies and awards 

ABINGDON, VIRGINIA bought a film on 1952 football 
highlights for a school film library. 

ST. CLOUD, FLORIDA bought a hearing aid for a deaf 
girl, 

MAYFIELD, KENTUCKY operates a youth center. 


* sensi 
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is generally considered an unlucky 


thirteenth 
But Kiwanians in Norfolk, Virginia made last Febru- 
ary 13 a lucky day for United Nations soldiers fighting on 
the battlefront by soliciting blood to be shipped overseas. 
At least forty Kiwanians gave blood for this worthy cause. 


Friday the 
day. 
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HELENA, MONTANA finances the medical care of a 
young girl who is suffering from rheumatic fever. 
The club arranged for a two-way telephone sys- 
tem to be installed between the girl’s schoolroom 
and her bed, enabling the ailing pupil to take part 
in class sessions. 

HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI supplied powdered milk 
to forty expectant mothers. 

CALIFORNIA, MISSOURI bought complete outfits of 
clothing for two little girls. 

CRESTVIEW, FLORIDA distributed 260,300 pine seed- 
lings among fifty local farmers. 

ESCONDIDO, CALIFORNIA bought seed, planting equip- 
ment and ten acres of land for members of Future 
Farmers of America. The young farmers will raise 
grain on the property. 

CAMDEN, ARKANSAS presented a Bible to a school li- 
brary. 

CORNELIA, GEORGIA sponsors square dances on Friday 
and Saturday evenings. 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA bought a boat for a YMCA 
boys’ camp. 

NORTHWEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS bought materials and 
a three-months’ supply of films for a school camera 
club. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA took 100 orphans to a 
college basketball game. 

WEST PONTIAC, MICHIGAN planted trees and shrub- 
bery around a school playground. 

OPELIKA, ALABAMA bought two-year subscriptions to 
ten magazines for the mobile library which serves 
patients in a local hospital. 

TONGANOXIE, KANSAS is helping a local movie theater 
stay in business. Ever since the onrush of television, 
people started staying away from the theater. So, 
to perk up the sagging business, Kiwanians decided 
to select a “film of the month” and urge all Kiwanis 
families to see the picture. What was more, the club 
planned to publicize the theater and its offerings 
continually in every way it could. 

AUSTIN, MINNESOTA bought the following items for 
bedridden children: a hospital bed, two move- 
about chairs for children who cannot walk, an en- 
cyclopedia set of twenty volumes, two pairs of field 
glasses, two bed tables and an auto harp, a movable 
instrument used for musical instruction. 

KLAMATH, CALIFORNIA helped evacuate people during 
a flood. When the deluge was over, the club helped 
clean up streets and business establishments. 

HARLOWTON, MONTANA paid shipping costs of equip- 
ment that will be used in lighting the local football 
field. 

GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI financed a child’s operation. 

THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA enabled approximately 300 
farmers to receive information on pimiento pepper 
culture—fertilization, spacing, varieties and market- 
ing for a local canning plant. 

TRI-CITY, ILLMO, MISSOURI erected basketball goals 
at several locations in the city. 

PRESCOTT, ARKANSAS helped three farmers get 17,500 
cedar seedlings. These will someday be harvested 
as Christmas trees. 

METROPOLITAN SOUTHFIELD, MICHIGAN helped the 
city council distribute 6000 signs reading “Courtesy 
Is Contagious.” The signs are twelve and three- 
quarter inches in length and three inches in width. 
The letters are one inch high. 

VERNON, ALABAMA outfitted the local high school bas- 
ketball team with warm-up suits, 
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A thirteen-year-old Wisconsin farm boy, above, happily in- 
spects his first 4-H project calf, which was provided by 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin Kiwanians through their livestock pro- 
gram. The program is simple and effective: The Kiwanians 
calf from purebred cattle associations at a dis- 
count of about thirty-three per cent. Then the youth who 
is to get the animal borrows money from a bank to cover 
the cost of the calf. The club pays the interest charges 
on the loan and the insurance premium on the calf for 
two years. By that time the youngster has repaid the loan. 
As their part of the bargain, Kiwanians are entitled to go 
out to the farm to look over the calf, and the young owner 
agrees to exhibit the animal at the county fair. Below, 
Shafter, California Kiwanians inaugurate the club’s “Mile of 
Dimes” along one mile of Shafter’s main street. Each Kiwanian 
spent an hour urging place tape. 
The mile was “dimed” within two days. It was one of several 
projects the club operated during the polio drive. Shafter 
Kiwanians have been in charge of local March of Dimes col- 
lections for seven years. During this time the town always has 
been among the leading contributors in southern California. 


buy a 


people to dimes on the 
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LEWISTOWN, MONTANA started a weekly traffic school 
for juveniles who violate automobile and pedestrian 
ordinances. Attendance at the school is mandatory 
for the young lawbreakers. They are required to 
sit in on these sessions following an infraction. 
If a juvenile doesn’t answer his summons to the 
school, he gets an additional three sessions tacked 
onto his “sentence.” The school, held every Satur- 
day morning in a local theater, is conducted in co- 
operation with the city’s police force. 

RICHLAND TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA built and 
placed signs reading “Drive Carefully” on local 
highways. 

BREMERTON, WASHINGTON bought and installed a 
pair of doors in the interior of a local hospital. 
LAURENS, SOUTH CAROLINA presented miniature gold 

basketballs to members of the local high school’s 


cage teams. 

SOUTHWEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS supervises twenty- 
six bowling teams made up of boys and girls. The 
club also arranges for weekly professional instruc- 
tion for the young bowlers. 





As a community service, Kiwanians of Plainfield, New Jersey 
made a 3000-foot documentary film of their city, known as 
the Queen City of the Garden State. Kiwanians John Sturcke 
(behind camera) and Joe Kadar are shown “on location.” 


JENNINGS, LOUISIANA staged a doubleheader basket- 
ball game for the benefit of the polio drive. 

ARCHER ROAD DISTRICT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS sent 
six large cartons of clothing by air to people of the 
Netherlands. 

RIDGEWOOD, NEW YORK bought a coupette for the 
children’s ward of a local hospital. 

BRIDGEVILLE, DELAWARE placed trash receptacles 
throughout the community. 

BAY CITY, MICHIGAN helped collect money for the pur- 
chase of a double iron lung. 





It was an unusual achievement when eight members of the 
Kiwanis-sponsored Boy Scout troop at Longview, Washington 
became Eagles in one year. The troop numbers forty. Above, 
the new Eagles practice artificial respiration exercises. 





NORTHRIDGE, DAYTON, OHIO arranged for a first 
annual “All Sports Queen” to be named at the local 
high school. The club gave a keepsake trophy to 
the queen, and another trophy, with the queen’s 
name inscribed on it, to the high school for per- 
manent display. Each year’s queen will have her 
name added to the trophy. Kiwanians staged a 
public ceremony for the crowning of the first queen. 
Each candidate was escorted to the affair by a school 
athlete representing each of five sports played at 
the institution. 

WEST END, ATLANTA, GEORGIA gave bread to a mis- 
sion house. 

EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN helped collect more than 
$3000 for the polio fund this year in the club’s annual 
role as leaders of the local drive. The Kiwanians’ 
own contribution was higher than the contribution 
of any of the twenty-three organizations in the city. 

Kiwanians of South Edmonton, Alberta held an Easter seal UNIVERSITY PARK, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

drive to raise money for an $18,000 dormitory they hope to honored a local Army veteran by observing a “Meet 

build for children who have cerebral palsy. Above, Mayor Wil- Bill Tully at His Church” Sunday. Tully had served 
liam Hawrelak of the Edmonton club buys the first seals. two years with the occupation forces in Germany. 
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WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA raised more than 
$6000 in a radio auction. The money will be used 
for remodeling and rebuilding the children’s ward 
of a local hospital. 

The club makes a habit of conducting successful 
auctions. The first one, in 1950, made possible the 
rebuilding of a children’s ward in a local hospital. 
Proceeds of the 1951 auction were used to build a 
six-bed pediatric ward in another hospital. 

Auction night is a long night for the Wilkes-Barre 
Kiwanians. In the latest sale, the auctioneers start- 
ed talking at five o’clock in the afternoon and didn’t 
stop until two the next morning. By that time, more 
than 400 items had been sold—everything from au- 
tomatic washers and television receivers to plat- 
form rockers and antifreeze. 

The Kiwanians invited Cartoonist Ham Fisher, 
Baseball Pitcher Joe Ostrowski and Radio Star Bill 
Ring to take part in the auction. Ring, a coast-to- 
coast radio personality, came all the way from his 
home in Missouri to be master of ceremonies. 
Fisher, creater of Joe Palooka, auctioned a four- 
foot “Joe Palooka Bop Bag”—a giant punching bag 
for kids. Ostrowski offered a baseball autographed 
by his Yankee teammates (it brought $36). Want- 
ing to follow his two colleagues by giving something 
“personal” to the auction, Ring offered his services 
as breakfast dishwasher to the highest bidder ($75). 

The broadcast took place in a downtown store 
building, with air time donated by the local radio 
station. Bids were received in a room adjoining auc- 
tion headquarters by a special panel of telephone 
girls. On big scoreboards that were in full view of 
all operators, messengers kept bids posted so that 
each caller could be told whether his bid was high. 
Behind the scenes a committee maintained a strict 
watch to keep bids and values within a reasonable 
range. When they decided that a price for an item 
was as high as it ought to go, they flashed the auc- 
tioneers at the microphones to close the bids. Before 
the auction, of course, club members worked for 
months to gather merchandise. 

Plans are already being made for the next auc- 
tion, and Wilkes-Barre Kiwanians hope it can be 
held in a large auditorium. Club officers also are 
looking into the possibility of a televised auction, 
since the local radio station expects to have a video 
adjunct soon. 

ANACONDA, MONTANA maintains a clinic for children 
who have speech defects. Organized by Montana 
State University and directed by a university pro- 
fessor, the clinic usually moves to a different city 
each year. Last year the clinic was in Anaconda. 
Local Kiwanians, however, convinced the university 
that the clinic should remain in Anaconda another 
year. There was an increased cost in operating the 
clinic this second year, but the club didn’t mind. 
Kiwanians staged a play that netted nearly $200. 
The money was used to support the clinic. 

GOTHENBURG, NEBRASKA bought a ping-pong table 
for the town’s youth center. 

DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA bought a bicycle for a 
deaf boy. 

KERN, BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA financed trips of 
six pupils to an annual YMCA model legislature at 
the state capital. 

COLORADO CITY, TEXAS bought a typewriter for a 
blind student. 
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The Sarasota, Florida club annually tests the hearing ability 
of local schoolchildren. More than 6000 pupils were examined 
this year. When simple causes of hearing impairment are 
discovered, the Kiwanians arrange for the necessary treatment. 





Scottsbluff, Nebraska Kiwanians set up placards urging 
church attendance, in windows of stores and business houses 
throughout the town. Above, two Kiwanians admire one of 


the placards. The signs helped bring more people to church. 





A movie projector and seventy educational films were pre- 
sented to Marion, Indiana schools by local Kiwanians. The 
equipment is used for teaching pupils who are confined to 
their homes. The polio victim, above left, is a typical user. 
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What started as a local sale of dates to raise money for a boys’ club has developed into a full-scale nationwide project for 
the Santa Monica, California club (see story below). Members, above left, wait in line for postal ratings on date brochures 
that will be sent to buyers all over the United States. Right, a Santa Monica citizen buys dates from the wife of a Kiwanian 
during a recent sale. The Santa Monica Kiwanians now advertise their project, hoping to interest other Kiwanis clubs in 
it as a means of raising funds. The formula of success is simple: The dates are so good that they almost sell themselves. 





BAY VILLAGE, OHIO is constructing a portable puppet 
stage that will be used to entertain local children. 

ARMDALE-HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA bought a portable 
lifting device for a woman who is paralyzed from 
the waist downward. 

FLORHAM PARK, NEW JERSEY co-sponsored a dance 
and buffet supper to raise funds for a fatherless 
family. 

ADDISON, MICHIGAN gave a typewriter to a handi- 
capped student who is not able to write with a pen 
or pencil. 

MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA paid the cost of a trip for 
several high school teachers who went to a college 
guidance clinic. They received special instruction in 
guidance techniques. 





These rare black wolves, named “Ki” and “Wanis,” were given 
to the Baltimore zoo by the North Baltimore, Maryland club. 
They have mean tempers and sharp teeth, but this didn’t stop 
an intrepid girl reporter from “interviewing” the wolves. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA sells dates on a nation- 
wide basis to raise money for a boys’ club. The 
project began locally in 1949. Results were good— 
so good, in fact, that the club decided to aim for 
the national market. It cost $18,000 to promote this 
project, but the dates sold fast, and within a few 
years the club had turned over nearly $9500 to the 
boys’ club. Then the Santa Monica Kiwanians de- 
cided that their project could work for other clubs, 
too. So last year they started to advertise the date- 
selling idea in The Kiwanis Magazine, and soon 
other clubs were taking part in the Santa Monica 
club’s project. 

Some typical comments: “The dates are very fine 
and I believe next year we will be able to handle 
double the order,” reported Kiwanians in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. “We are pleased to report that our 
Kiwanis date sales were received with a great deal 
of enthusiasm, not only by members of the Key 
Club, who handled the sales, but from the 
persons who bought the dates,” said the Columbia, 
South Carolina club. 

EASTERN BRANCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. sponsors two 
basketball leagues. The club presented trophies to 
thirty-one players this year. 

GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA stages a musical variety 
show every year for the benefit of the club’s com- 
munity welfare projects. This year the show had a 
cast of eighty-five and ran for three performances. 

CORNWALL, ONTARIO devoted a club meeting to mail- 
ing out letters containing Easter seals. Proceeds from 
the seal sales will benefit crippled children. 

TONKAWA, OKLAHOMA staged a basketball game for 
the benefit of the heart fund. The Kiwanians, 
dressed in girls’ clothing, opposed a local Lions club. 
The two teams followed girls’ basketball rules. 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY collected approximately 
58,000 items of clothing for needy people. THE END 


also 
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The winner of the junior high school basketball tournament 
at Norfolk, Nebraska receives a trophy each year from local 
Kiwanians. Above, Club President Dave Powell presents the 
fourth annual trophy to co-captains of the winning team. 











This young dancer was one of twenty-three contestants in the 
second annual amateur show staged by the Ennis, Texas club. 
Performers were divided into two age groups: five to thir- 
teen and fourteen to twenty-two. Six prizes were given. 


OUTIL serve vOUTN , 





Key Crussers of Claremont, California planned and 
helped construct a batting cage for the school baseball 
team. They also gathered toys for a crippled children’s 
home, helped get the local gridiron ready for all home 
football games and parked automobiles at basketball 
games. . . . Members of the Shenandoah High School 
Key Club at Shenandoah, Iowa became auxiliary police- 
men when the President of the United States visited the 
town. The Key Club of Valley Vocational High 
School at Fairfax, Alabama is helping improve parking 
lots and roads near the high school. ... At Cleveland, 
Ohio, Collinwood High School Key Clubbers patrolled 
streets while collections were being made for a polio 
drive. ... The Crosby High School Key Club at Crosby, 
North Dakota staged a clothing drive for Korean 
orphans. . . . Key Clubbers of Deering High School at 
Portland, Maine helped conduct a bicycle safety pro- 
gram in which more than 500 vehicles were tagged with 
luminous tape. ... At Topeka, Kansas the Topeka High 
School Key Club sold school directories. . . . Members 
of the Eagle Rock High School Key Club at Los Angeles, 
California maintain a library of college catalogues at 
the school. The collection contains more than 150 book- 
lets, representing seventy-five colleges and universities. 


Ar Fort Smith, Arkansas the Fort Smith High School 
Key Club raised over $360 by presenting a minstrel 
show to 1000 people. . . . Key Clubbers of the Taylor 
County High School, Perry, Florida, made trash cans 
and placed them on the school grounds. Automobile tags 
and windshield decals also were sold by club members. 
... More than $120 was made from a carnation sale held 
by the Key Club of Hastings, Michigan High School. The 
club sells flowers every year during performances of 
the junior play. .. . Painting the school health room and 
selling peanuts at a Kiwanis street fair were recent ac- 
tivities of the Key Club of Mount Airy, Maryland High 
School. THE END 





A tape recorder at a palsy clinic enables doctors to record 
progress made by children with defective speech. The ma- 
chine being demonstrated in the above picture was donated by 
Oak Bay, British Columbia Kiwanians for use at a local clinic. 
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Ralph Edwards, popular master of ceremonies on the “This Is 
Your Life” television show, holds up his wife’s bracelet, 
which includes a Key Club membership pin. Edwards was a 
Key Clubber at Oakland High School, Oakland, California, 
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Two prominent Kiwanians, both educators, have re- 
ceived promotions. Theodore H. Fenske, International 
vice-president in 1949-50 and 1950-51, has become as- 
sistant dean of the University of Minnesota Institute of 
Agriculture. Dr. Perry Epler Gresham, past president of 
the Fort Worth, Texas club, was named president of 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia. 

Kiwanian Fenske was formerly associate director of 
agricultural administration at the University of Minne- 
Kiwanian Gresham is now an honorary member 
Number One club. 


sota 


of the Detroit 


H. R. Frencu had to leave the meeting early and hurry 
to the hospital that night twenty-eight years ago when 
he was inducted into the Wetaskiwin, Alberta club. He 
didn’t have much time to spare, either—a son was born 
to Mrs. French shortly after H.R. arrived. Last Novem- 
ber that son, Rod, joined the Wetaskiwin club while his 
father looked on proudly. 

If few fathers in Kiwanis have an experience such as 
H.R.’s, even fewer have one to equal that of Inter- 
national Trustee Earl B. Smith, who saw his son Harold 
inducted this January as a lieutenant governor of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee District. 


PRINT 
> -UB, 


At a meeting of the Washington, D. C. club, W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, deputy US Secretary of the Treasury, saluted service 
‘clubs for supporting the savings bonds program. Left to 
right, Washington President E. K. Morris, Capital District Past 
Governor M. T, Wiegand, Burgess and Kiwanian D. W. Bell. 


Nor Many Persons can afford to laugh off a summons, 
but the Stamford, Connecticut club did just that when 
a legal-minded member composed a mock order direct- 
ing the club to appear before the “Underprivileged 
Children’s Court.” 

“Whereas,” said the summons, “the said Kiwanis Club 
of Stamford has on various and sundry occasions re- 
sale of [automobiles and] antiques... , 
Marine bands, bargains for Far Eastern 
and 


sorted to the... 
employment of 

cultural music, authentic down East clambakes ... , 
further, whereas, the latest such venture, in spite of 
stupendous efforts on the part of a few, resulted in too 
much work and too little dough ... , thereafter leaving 
the fund practically defunct, at a standstill, stopped, and 
otherwise hampered by a general lack of the medium of 
exchange, often known as moola, sheckles, green stuff, 
money and other names of honor, awe and envy. Now 
therefore, in order to immediately remedy this dire 
position we call on each and every member to appear 
and offer practical solution to this problem, or mayhap 
suffer special assessment and, what is worse, to suffer 
the pains of conscience that come with lack of duty to 
those more in need than we are.” The summons was 
signed “The Underprivileged Children,” by “Faith, 
Hope and Charity,” the children’s “attorneys.” THE END 





After Joan Dennis was crowned Daffodil Queen in Puyallup, 
Washington, she was pictured in Collier’s Magazine and vis- 
ited the General Office of Kiwanis as part of a nationwide 
tour. Joan is the seventeen-year-old daughter of Puyallup 
Kiwanian Mel Dennis, an immediate past lieutenant governor. 
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The lights of 

Yankee Stadium will shine 
on “Kiwanis Nite’ 

June 23, when the Yanks 


and White Sex play 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 


fora 


bite LEAL 
THO 





THE EXciTING Ba 


NEW YORK - JUNE 24-25, 3953 


By F. W. TRAUTWEIN 


New York District 


HE YANKEES of 1953, shooting for 
a yeah fifth consecutive pennant 
and a new record, will be playing 
at home during the International 
convention June 21-25. And the 
Yanks have set aside the evening of 
June 23 (when they meet the Chi- 
cago White Sox) as “Kiwanis Nite.” 
More than 5000 seats are being re- 
served for Kiwanians, and if rain 
washes out the game, you can either 
exchange your ticket for another 
game or get your money back on 
the spot. 

If you’re a baseball fan—or, for 
that matter, if your interest in the 
game is limited to the annual World 
Series—you don’t have to be told 
that the New York Yankees are the 
most spectacular organization in 
baseball history. Last October the 
Yanks tied their own record when 
they captured a fourth straight 
world championship. (Another edi- 
tion of the Yankees won world flags 
in 1936, °37, 38 and ’39.) Altogether, 
they’ve won fifteen World Series 
crowns and nineteen pennants. In 


Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Bill Dickey 
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and Joe DiMaggio they’ve had play- 
ers that rate places on most all-time 
teams. 

One of the features of “Kiwanis 
Nite” concerns Ed “Whitey” Ford, 
the Yanks’ twenty-four-year-old 
pitching prize. Ford played his first 
organized baseball in the Queens 
County Kiwanis Boys Baseball 
League, and on the big night of June 
23, International President Walter J. 
L. Ray is going to present the young 
star with a plaque. The award has 
been donated by the clubs of Long 
Island West (Queens County), 


Ed “Whitey” Ford, 
left, got his start 

in a Kiwanis 

a boys’ league. He 
landed a job in 

the big leagues and 
pitched and won 

his first World Series 
game when he was 
just old enough to 


cast a vote. 


where Whitey was born and reared. 


From the Kiwanis baseball dia- 
monds, Whitey Ford went the rounds 
of semipro teams and found his way 
into the Yankee farm system in 1947, 
when he joined the Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania team of the Middle Atlantic 
League. His improvement was fast 
enough to warrant a rise from Class 
C to AA baseball within three years. 
The Yankees called him up to the 
parent club in June 1950, and before 
the season was over he had won 
nine games while losing only one. 

(see BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL page 46) 
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Larry looks so 
He’s just been 
informed that his annual club dues are only 
fifteen Larry’s friend, left, intro- 
duced him and recommended him for mem- 
bership in the Madison Square Boys’ Club. 


There's a good reason why 


pleased—and_ surprised. 


cents. 


Youth centers like this 
one in New York City help 
shape the character of millions 


of boys, providing a sturdy 


a |: ihe! J, 


) T | | ARRY SCHWANZER was born in Man- 

4hattan. where buildings are 

' | | tight against one another and there 
A is little room for playgrounds. One 


day when he was fourteen years old 
and a skillful performer on the tram- 
poline (a framed net or mat used in 
acrobatics), a friend urged Larry to 
join the Madison Square Boys’ Club. 
It was near the Schwanzer home, so 
Larry did. Today he isn’t at all sorry 
that he gave up the freedoms of the 
cn tag street for the comparative refine- 
ment of the club quarters. His main 


Lions photos 


“It's Your City—Keep It Clean.” Signs 
carrying this advice are found on many New 
York City thoroughfares. A similar impli- 
cation of common responsibility 
liness is found in the Madison.Square Boys 


Club. Larry, left, does his share to keep 


, 





the club looking orderly. A cleaning woman 
is hired to do the biggest chores, however. 


reason for joining was his penchant 
for gymnastics. But Larry soon took 
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a liking to other activities of the 
club. With his fellow-members, 
Larry is learning practical wage- 
earning skills like baking and cook- 
ing. The young men also develop 
their bodies and minds in the gym- 
nasium and handicraft shop, and 
they have the responsibility of keep- 
ing the club tidy. It’s all part of the 
Madison Square Boys’ Club plan to 
help youngsters become good citi- 
zens. There are at least 350 similar 
organizations in the United States, 
many of them supported by Kiwanis 
clubs which realize the importance 
of character building. S.A.M. 
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The club’s roof, above, is the setting 
for a variety of ball games—with the 
blessings of sunlight and off-the-street 
safety. Below the “ball field” are several 
stories occupied by boys’ club quarters. 


Larry Schwanzer, left, a fourteen-year-old 
resident of New York’s congested area, 
takes his turn on the trampoline at the 
Madison Square Boys’ Club in Manhattan. 


Larry, right, watches club members 
practice the gentie art of baking. 
Youngsters in this popular club learn 
quickly that cooking and baking are 
skills worthy of study and _ practice. 
The club gives its members an oppor- 
tunity to discover whether they have 
inclinations for handiwork. Below, Larry 
helps other boys fashion a model of the 


famous raft, “Kontiki,” in the craft shop. 
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AIRCONDITIONED = OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline Pres 
Fellow Kiwanian 
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VACATION in COLORADO! 
Schaefer's 
HOLIDAY COTTAGES" 


nm house * ping cottages in beautiful South St 
vr un ¢ rte » week month or season Fishing 
“uck wagon di 


Write: Kiwanian Carl Schaefer, “Lyons, Colo., 
for folder and rates 











In NEW YORK 
K | WaANt S 
headqvorters are af 








worTtl 
Kiwanian 
A. C. Allan 
Genera! Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 





Kloeppel Hotels in Florida 
k pi i ! | la = Jacksonville. Hotels 
a WW ! ! Ww nder Ho South 
M ‘ 1 Jeffersor 

Washington, yea 


West Paim Beach -H G 


Write: Robert Kloeppel, Jr Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fila 
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need 
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Desk is built with shelf 
f extr pat s oOoks, etc, 
Fir he with rubbe cush- 
i rners Light, com- 
pac and sturdy 

Desk are om or ay as 

r € and re ire to 

f day for deli waa. ‘Each 


MANUFACTURING co. 


“OLD e.ony" 
c WaAbash 2-2070 


365 W. Harrison hicago 






TOWELS 
120 awe Sen M 





Money Back Guarantee. Order Now! 


Murray Hill House, Dept. KW-5 
157 East 3ist St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
Dealers’ inquiries Invited 





IT'S GOOD BUSINESS 
TO SHOW YOUR PRODUCT IN CATALOGS AND 
BUSINESS LITERATURE BY THE USE OF 
SUFFICIENTLY INFORMATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FOR THE BETTER GRADE OF ENGRAVINGS TO 
PICTURIZE YOUR MERCHANDISE IN PRINT 
CONSULT THE 


PHOTOTYPE ENGRAVING CO., INC. 





2121-2141 MARKET ST 


PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 
@ iN Kiwa A 
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SPRINGBOARD FOR CITIZENSHIP (continued): Larry, above, learns that even 


boys who are much younger than he like to sit down once in awhile. The 
room,” so called because it is re- 
years old. The club tries to instill 
school and community alike. 


below. 


picture was taken in the club’s “midget 
stricted to boys between six and eight 
into its members a sense of loyalty to team, home, 


That’s why Larry doesn’t mind helping his mother with the dishes at home, 
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RACKETEERS 
(From page 13) 


Bible and Prayer Book racket. It 
began with a newspaper report of a 
soldier being hit in the chest by a 
bullet. The slug lodged in the Bible 
in his pocket and his life was saved. 
This incident prompted a firm to 
manufacture and sell thousands of 
“Heart Shield” Bibles. No mother or 
wife could refuse to buy one to pro- 
tect her man in service. 

But the Columbus, Ohio Police 
Department, cooperating with Army 
officers, shot .38 caliber bullets clean 
through a “Heart Shield” Bible— 
and two wooden planks behind! The 
de luxe edition of this particular 
Bible sold for $3, double the normal 
price “because of its gold cover.” 
Tests conducted by the Federal 
Trade Commission showed that the 
gold was only one two-millionth of 
an inch thick and cost less than two 
cents to apply. 

Many a Mrs. Joseph Doakes, USA, 
has received postcards from a “clip- 
ping bureau” saying: “We have a 
newspaper clipping concerning Cor- 
poral Joe Doakes, and will forward 
this to you on receipt of fifty cents.” 
What has mother, or wife, to lose? 
She’d gladly pay that much for news 
of her husband or son or brother. 
Almost invariably the clipping, tell- 
ing of Joe’s enlistment, was taken 
from her own hometown paper. 

A phony “Soldier’s Relative Unit” 
was developed in New York. Opera- 
tives would see service flags in win- 
dows, call on the family and offer to 
get the serviceman a long furlough 
—for a fee. Many gullible persons 
paid. 

And in Chicago the ghouls struck. 
When news of a service death came, 
a solicitor arrived next day, saying, 
“Your man had taken out an in- 
surance policy with us. The $2000 is 
now payable. But there will be a $10 
service fee for recording of the 
papers.” Thousands of bereaved ones 
paid the fictitious fee. 

Many war widows have paid false 
bills for services or merchandise 
their husbands allegedly bought just 
before leaving home. As always, the 
gyps catch us when our emotions 
are up and our guards down. 

Our grandsires—comic old duffers 
who made downpayments on gold 
bricks or the Brooklyn Bridge— 
were pikers compared to us. We are 
paying over two and a half billion 
dollars a year to the artists in war 
frauds, according to Better Business 
Bureau estimates. This is more than 
the national total from petty larceny, 
burglaries, credit losses and forger- 
ies all combined. THE END 
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A KIWANIS TOWN.... 


Your town has a Kiwanis club. 
Your fellow Kiwanians know it... 


BUT DOES THE PUBLIC KNOW? 


Is your town kept constantly aware that your 
club exists? Can out-of-town Kiwanians easily 
learn the time and place of your meetings? The 
way to tell your town and the traveling public 
about your club is to 


ERECT KIWANIS ROAD SIGNS 
KEEP THEM IN GOOD REPAIR 


Place them at various approaches to your city, 
to remind the public of your club and to tell 
traveling Kiwanians of your meeting place. 

Here are some ideas on how you can help in 
getting these valuable Kiwanis Road Signs for 
your club. Because spring is the ideal time to put 
out road signs you should act quickly. Suggest to 
your board of directors that they erect Kiwanis 
Road Signs along the approaches to your city. If 
you already have road signs out, check them for 
repairs and if they are too run down order new 
signs. In some clubs a group of members get to- 
gether and each one underwrites the cost of a sign. 


Whatever plan you use, act soon. 
The next few months are the peak va- 
cation period ... the time when signs 
will do your club the most good. So 
don’t delay, get your club started on 
this worthwhile project today. 


These attractive signs are 30 inches in diameter 
and carry the emblem in 3 rich colors of blue, 
white and yellow. The signs are single faced and 
made of sturdy 16 gauge steel. Catches the 
motorist's eye with its beaded reflector process. 


Only $26. F.O.B. Clinton, Mass. 


Beaded reflector sign 
with two auxiliary plates 


$96:°° 


ALBANY HOTEL 


WEDNESDAY 12:10 


F.0.8., Clinton, Mass. 
Shipping Weight 35 Lbs. 








KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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10) ] ] \ \ ign ] trustee. His fellow-club members 
( | KRY WATSON PASSES )! His faithful finally got around to making him 


president in 1947. 


service to Kiwanis , ep Lee 
During Curry’s first turn as district 


will be remembered secretary, Nebraska-Iowa had forty- 
four clubs. Curry met with each of 
them at some time or other. His 
amiable nature and unfailing sincerity 
By DONALD I. PARKER always made him a favorite wherever 
Post (TSE he went. Youth projects fascinated 
Moltedl-a Sewn District Curry, who realized that personal 

service is the most important thing 
that a man can give This realization 
manifested itself in Curry’s constant 
readiness to counsel or help a friend- 
less child. 


for a long time. 


wishes. His predecessor had been the 
third secretary in the short two-year 
life of the club and the newly formed 
district. Though he was a busy businessman, 

It was an uphill climb for a while, Curry always found time for other 
but Curry and his fellow-Kiwanians people who needed his assistance in 
won out. The new secretary proved the great welfare efforts to which he 





to be an ideal one—so ideal, in fact, devoted his life. Whether it was to 
that he never stopped being secretary help plant trees or build or paint a 
of his club. He stepped down as dis- cabin at nearby Camp Kiwanis, or 


trict secretary in 1924 to become a_ advise 4-H Club boys or assist club 
lieutenant governor, but later, in 1949, officers in solving their administrative 


‘ he was elected district secretary- problems, Curry was happy to do his 
j= W. Watson's career as a Ki- treasurer. He held this position until best. He was invariably equal to 
wanis leader began on a cold day in his sudden death on February 27. every assignment; no travail seemed 
January 1922 when the outgoing sec- Curry’s long experience as secretary too much for him. As one past Inter- 
retary of the Lincoln, Nebraska club of both club and district was aug- national president said: “Curry Wat- 


and the Nebraska-lIowa District turned mented by work in other offices. In son worked as if he would live for- 
over his books to Curry and wished 1927 he became district governor, and’ ever: he lived as if he would die to- 











him well. Curry needed the good in 1932 he was elected International morrow.” THE END 
SPEAKERS BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL old tires and tin cans; or field batted 
STAND (From page 41) balls in the street, always keeping 
; Tt be ¥ alert for automobiles and unsympa- 
with LAMP vat year the Yankees won the pen- thetic women who threaten to call 


; hard | nant by three games. 
eee Eaoeaged i"; In the World Series against the 
x 16'/p" x 18", equipped Philadelphia Phillies, Ford held the 
with pulpit style adjust- opposition to seven hits in the fourth 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front 


the cops. It is because of conditions 
like these that hundreds of Kiwanis 
clubs sponsor organized baseball for 
youngsters. 
and final game, thus leading the If you haven’t already done so, 
00 Yanks to a 5-2 victory and a clean now is the time to get your tickets 
ey on $48- sweep over the National League Ser “Siarents Mike.” Gules throwdh 
; leaders. your club secretary on Kiwanis sta- 





Price, complete, 





RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. Also on the pregame program for tionery. Checks ($1.75 for grand- 

325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. “Kiwanis Nite” will be a three-in- stand, $2.50 for box) should be sent 
ning contest between two _ grass- to: Mr. Lance, Ticket Office, Yankee 

hopper _— selected from Kiwanis Stadium, Bronx 53, New York. Order 

leagues in the New York District— now! Deadline is June 10. THE END 





LARGE SIZE 12 $j0o a district that has long promoted 
meetin: 35° ™: om se boys’ baseball. (Maybe this is one 
4 : se . a : 5 T ny larlere 
ag BR ako of the reasons that New Y ork Ss BERMUDA ODDITIES 
TOWEL SHOP three big league clubs always finish B ee 
DEPT. 577 BOX 88! ST. LOUIS 1, MO. high.) ERMUDA is made up of 365 sepa- 








: 9° re islands—one for every day of 

SRRRRTATS On the night of June 23, then, rate islands . 
, aT th the year. St. George, Bermuda is a 
CAMP CHIPPEWA for BOYS you'll see the beginning and end “yng i ae 
diate of tha Moa York Disteict’s joy to jangled American nerves. It’s 
CASS LAKE, MINNESOTA a a oe a we never been invaded by juke boxes, 
28 Boys 9-16 June 22-Aug. 17 baseball effort: a big leaguer who hot dogs, souvenir stands, neon lights 
Ae yg Oe ee ies, eae, oe. has risen to the top and also the kind or billboards. . . . Many of the old 
Send Cer Gets ee anion of team on which he got his start. Bermuda houses have three base- 

wed and operate y Kiwani > anit 2 

0.4. “CAP” ENDRES  "eute,* Box 2034 These pregame activities will be ments. The bottom two were secret 





a fitting tribute to a great youth storehouses used by the pirate an- 
project that is popular throughout cestors of present occupants. .. . St. 
now 100Za1 CONDITIONED! the realm of Kiwanis. Kiwanians Peter’s Church, with its wooden pews 


? ' - and worn steps, is the seat of the 
know that all too often kids with oldest perish in the Western heui- 








7 L M BUS a playing ability have no sphere. . . . Hats are worn to tea in 
team to play with. Others may be Bermuda and golf hose must be 
forced to practice in vacant lots that worn with shorts in informal restau- 


MIAMI KIWANIS — FRIDAYS are used as a final resting place for rants 
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EMPIRE STATE 







4 PAPER PLACE MATS 


white with blue and gold border 


(From page 31) 


Per 100........ $ 1.25 
POR SOG sc cee ke 5.75 
Per 1000. ...... 10.00 


have won widespread acclaim. One 
of the most interesting is agricul- 
ture and conservation, stimulated 
by the annual awarding of the Wel- 
lington S. Jones Agricultural Trophy 
(created by the Albany club) to the 
club performing the most distin- 
guished service in the field. An- 
other prized award among New 
York clubs is the attendance trophy 
created by Brushton-Moira Ki- 
wanians for the club with the best ? . f 
yearly attendance record. fr Val sprocral event 
The district has won national rec- 
ognition for its excevtionally active 


ye am T e 
boys’ baseball program. Last year KIW; \ oh 4\fh ® 1} «6 | 2 king 
16,000 New York youngsters were Allis ll’ | (d { All l lp) \ 
members of 1051 baseball teams 
sponsored by seventy-seven Ki- 
wanis clubs throughout the state. crder from 
[For more about this, see page 41.] ‘ 5 : p : : 

But you will seldom hear New KI W \\ iS | \T l I \ \T i () \ | 
York Kiwanians bragging of the is Bl \ 1 d Au Wak 
record of their outstanding dis- 520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
trict. It is, they are likely to tell CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
you, no less than one should expect 
in a state where bigness, efficiency 
and progressiveness are taken for 


q PAPER NAPKINS 


. with border of blue and gold 
Per 100. 6. ..tes. $1.00 
eg eee 4.00 
Per 1000........ 7.90 


granted. After a tour of the New FREE Guide 4 came NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
York countryside, George Washing- fy ee MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 
ton exclaimed a century and a half to Bronze Tablets | ; 

ago that here was “the seat of em- 
pire.” In the intervening years New 
Yorkers have rather fancied the ex- 
pression “Empire State.” In building 





Te eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


200 Designs 






Free 48-page brochure, with 


skyscrapers or in rendering com- 200 ltuceated suspedtions 
munity service, they have settled for for moderate priced solid = ss 

Rie zeae : f bronze signs, nameplates, ns é t : 
nothing short of superiority. Any awards, testimonials, honor For trophy, medal, Sg . ais 
rs , ark Se : rolls, memorials, markers. cup ideas write 
Kiwanian who doubts this can judge Visite Gor Baia A for Brochure B. EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 





for himself when New York opens aor [A Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 
its doors to Kiwanis International INTERNATIONAL 150 West 22 St. j Vice-President and General Manager 
next month. THE END BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. New York 11, N.Y. ey _— ae : 





A KIWANIS NATURAL 


From California's Oasis. 
Tree ripened honeysweet Dates. 


A NEW IDEA NOW IS THE TIME 


ON RAISING MONEY Get your Kiwanis Club started on 


FOR YOUR KEY fog RU): this new, money-raising project. 
YOUR CLUB CAN 
BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


WITH 


KIWANIS DATES 


SSSSHSCESSSSEKSSTESHSESETESEETEEREEER EEE eeeeeeeeee 
KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 

Santa Monica, California 

Please send me information on how our 
lub can raise money this new and easy 
way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. 

CE RA cceadincdeceoanwwas os vines ee 
DEE adaccekcossanedates cacceseoce 
GI Fass 6édcnclewedaaecs: Stes ohana 


"lt was a pleasant surprise to me that 
the dates were received with so much 
enthusiasm. It makes my job as member 
of the Key Club Committee that much 
easier.'' 
Robert E. Ellison Send 
Kiwanis Club—Columbia, S.C. for 


information 
Today 













Sell Kiwanis Dates 


~--7------ 
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VACATION AT TH 


i 

Me viw club if OCEAN FRONT AT 89th ST 

CH meets en ' MIAMI BEACH 
nondeoy '* 

A. ’ 3% a4 Kiwanian Edwin L. O'Leary 


es dlls? > MAN , Ff 8 





Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
‘A Room Always A 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








DINKLER HOTELS 


here Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta. Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
R 


rmingham, Ala 
The DINKLER- JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
ontgomery, Ala 
r “Tt. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 








his:: HOTEL 
at MemP”"” PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


ee ee ve 


_  Nayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
A HILTON HOTEL 














HOTEL 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 
Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 




















Hotel ma 
, BILTMORE 


H. P. “Johnnie” Johnson 
Managing Director 











Water Bill Payments 
Water bills in Phoenix, Arizona can be 
paid day or night, Sundays or holidays 
and motorists don’t even have to get 
out of their cars! The city has installed 
a deposit box on one side of the city 
hall. Special envelopes are given to 
customers who use the new box. When 
an envelope is deposited, it drops into 
an inner container that locks automa- 
tically, protecting the money until a 
clerk can remove it. 


State Tax Systems 

Most states have similar tax systems, 
but rates differ considerably. There’s 
a gasoline tax in all forty-eight states, 
and all of the forty-six states which 
permit liquor sales (Mississippi and 
Oklahoma do not) impose either liquor 
excise taxes or operate state liquor 
monopolies. Forty-one states tax cigar- 
ettes and thirty-one states levy general 
sales taxes. 

Gasoline taxes range from three to 
seven cents on a gallon, cigarette taxes 
from two to eight cents on a pack and 
liquor taxes from seventy-five cents to 
2.75 on a gallon. 


Municipal Garbage Collection 
More than half the Ohio cities with 
better than 5000 people provide their 
citizens with garbage collection serv- 
ice. Most of the cities impose a spe- 
cial charge, while other municipalities 
finance the collections by drawing from 
the general fund. The cities report that 
garbage should be collected every week 
in residential areas and daily in busi- 
ness areas. 


Training City Employees 

Desire to succeed is strong among city 
employees of Durham, North Carolina. 
On their own time they attended 
twenty-one conferences last year and 
took a course supplied by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. Fel- 
low employees led discussions, and 
when the course was over, each student 
took an examination. 

Similar “in-service” training courses 
have been conducted in at least twenty- 
three other cities. San Antonio was 
holding courses in police and municipal 
administration, the latter planned for 
thirty-two top supervisory employees. 
The Technique of Municipal Admin- 
istration, a manual published by the 
association, is widely used as a text. 
It includes a study of management, 
finance, personnel, public safety and 
various other phases of municipal ad- 
ministration. 





Big City Annexations 
Many big cities with adjoining unincor- 
porated areas are engaged in compre- 
hensive annexation programs. Atlanta, 
Georgia tripled its area in recent years. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin has grown seven- 
teen per cent through piecemeal an- 
nexations within the past five years. 


Reducing Home Fires 

Two years ago the Phoenix, Arizona 
fire department started to inspect pri- 
vate homes in a drive to seek and stamp 
out fire hazards. The plan was suc- 
cessful: Statistics for the first year of 
the program showed a twenty-one pel 
cent decrease in home fires. Fire fight- 
ers from the various stations do the 
inspecting. The fire apparatus touring 
the neighborhoods during the inspec- 
tions is radio-equipped so that it can 
be ready to answer fire alarms. The 
Phoenix fire department is doubling 
the home inspection program this year, 
hoping to further reduce the number 
of residential fires. 


Merit Salary Increases 

In White Plains, New York, city em- 
ployees get merit salary increases. The 
merit program requires an annual re- 
view of each employee’s work to deter- 
mine whether he should get a pay in- 
crease for work beyond the normal line 
of duty. A merit salary boost can 
amount to $200 a year more than the 
salary fixed by automatic raises. Each 
department initiates the 
merit recommendations, which are then 
considered by a committee of two de- 
partment heads. two councilmen, the 
civil service commission chairman and 
the personnel director. 


supervisor 


Trolley Bus Fees 

A survey of twenty large municipalities 
showed that the annual trolley-bus fees 
levied on_ transportation companies 
range from $96.56 per bus in Indiana- 
polis, Indiana to $615.25 in Dallas, 
Texas. Fees imposed for use of city 
streets vary from one per cent of the 
transit company’s gross revenue in 
Denver, Colorado to five per cent in 
Portland, Oregon. The majority of 
cities surveyed do not charge trans- 
portation firms for rehabilitation and 
repavement of streets on which track- 
less trolleys operate. Atlanta, Georgia, 
however, charges a flat $50,000 for re- 
pair of streets on bus routes, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana levies a tax of $10 
per bus seat. In Portland, the transit 
company has to maintain the pavement 
surface for ten years. THE END 
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Champion individual opportunity, 
competitive capitalist ic enterprise, and 
freedom of information. 










Work for limitation and equalization 
of all taxation. 






Support responsible collective bargaining 
free from government coercion. 










Vitalize essential civil and national 
defense programs. 






Proclaim our Canada-United States 
relationship as a pattern for world peace. 







Sponsor well-planned safety programs. 


Develop our natural resources through 
sound conservation practices. 








Demand the enactment and enforcement 
of stringent narcotic laws. 








Expand all Kiwanis services io youth, 
homes, churches and schools. 










hand it to a friend... 


ere hand it to your editor; your radio station manager; your 


librarian; your clergyman; your school superintendent (copies for 






distribution); your members. Distribute it at your ladies’ nights 






and at your projects. Mail it as an envelope insert to people who 


ie are interested in Kiwanis. 
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po Dek £3 Make your community work better understood 
by distributing the 
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/ ORDER NOW IN SUFFICIENT QUANTITIES FOR DISTRIBUTION 
(Fifteen copies have been sent each club free of charge for the use of the 
club’s officers.) 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


1. Your members want to know! 


2. People attending and participating in 
your projects would like to know! 


a, a ' ; Gentlemen: 
3. Your newspapers and radio stations 


want to know! Please ship (Circle amount needed ) of the Kiwanis Objectives 


4. Other service and civic clubs want to Folder and bill [] Me [] My club 
know! 


100 @ $2.00 500 ( $7.00 1000 (@ $12.50 
5. Your clergyman wants to know! 
6. Your schools want to know! NAME 
7. Your library and public information 
“Tey 11CeeES 22. r ry! 
services need to know! OFFICE. ___. at) a 
8. Government officials should know! 
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ae we or don’t we? 


Dors IT MEAN ANYTHING... 


Would another phrase do just as well? Our 


nation’s founders didn’t think so! 


The men who signed the Constitution... the 
men — and women — who braved the prairie 
and the mountain to pionee r our land... they 


didn’t think so. 








But what about us? Does this motto on the 
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tL = coin in our pocket guide us...inspire us... 
- \ strengthen us? Or have we forgotten the 
i " J A * a 
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power of the faith expressed in these words? 
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Ti : if es) Off If our country’s future is uncertain...if we 
‘i a Leet) be 


> worried about tomorrow ... then perhaps 








the time has come to put aside small things 
and turn once more to the faiths which made 


ur nation great, 


Our country’s great leaders down through the 
vears have shared a sure belief in God. o AN 
themselves ...in their fellow men...and in 
freedom! In crisis and in peace they have 
placed their faith in God’s wisdom ...and in 
their own ability to work out their problems 


In the great justice of a free people. 


the same today For these faith 


uur strength 
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TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
ee T . = lemme a= .—— = — Eo \ fai neue ran itor eo cope ay tse article, 
J.B.S " Dives nee co plo e-P lic Relations, 
Texas and Pacifie Railway, Dallas, Teras. 
No charge, of course. 
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